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THE CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT CENTENNIAL 


ELIOT, THE AUTHOR 


By LUTHER E. WARREN 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE 


CHARLES WILLIAM E.ior was born on of his written work was first given as lec- 





March 20, 1834; it is fitting that we remem- 
ber this centennial in 1934. The United 
States has produced no one who has sur- 
passed him in educational leadership—a 
statement as to whether his equal has been 
produced might precipitate an undignified 
debate. Elected to the presidency of Har- 
vard College when thirty-five, he served 
this institution for forty years, guiding it 
through a period of extensive growth and 
expansion, pioneering in many fields, rais- 
ing standards, and setting a leadership for 
all other educational institutions. After 
retiring from this office at the age of sev- 
enty-six, he continued to serve the public 
for seventeen years. His advice was sought 
by Presidents of the United States, by 
social, educational and business leaders. 
Twice offered the ambassadorship to En- 
gland, he refused in order to remain in 
familiar fields of helpfulness. He was a 
and discerning thinker, 
great initiative and vision, and a remark- 
able power of using others. Thus he was 
able to put into effect his principles and 
ideals. 


thorough with 


Relatively few persons have either writ- 
ten or spoken the English language as 
clearly and as forcefully as he did. Much 


tures in various places, and later published 
in magazines or collected into books. He 
kept copies of relatively few of his letters 
before the nineties. However there are a 
few longhand notes and a very few long- 
hand copies preserved which date before 
this. After 1890 copies became more com- 
mon, until practically all were preserved. 
The ‘‘Eliot Papers’’ in the Library of 
Harvard University contain hundreds of 
interesting and valuable documents. There 
are the correspondence files of the Presi- 
dent’s office from 1869 to 1926, as well as 
some material written before 1869. <A 
careful reading of all his written produc- 
tions, printed and unprinted, brought forth 
twenty-eight references to his own written 
material. 

His most extensive written works which 
are in print are his ‘‘ Annual Reports of 
Harvard University.’’ There are thirty- 
nine of these. They are an unexcelled 
treasure-house of wisdom for the guidance 
of educators. He put so much of his life 
into them that he regarded them as a suffi- 
cient biography. Each is a history of the 
best of education for the year. Eliot often 
wrote encouraging other presidents to print 
full annual reports of their institutions and 


se 


? 
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to distribute them widely. Two extracts 
from letters which contain interesting ref- 
erence to his ‘‘Reports’’ follow. 

You are one of the few persons who read the 
Annual Reports of Harvard University; and I am 
glad you find the Report just issued a useful one. 
It is no little labor to prepare these Reports every 
year, and one of the compensations is the hope 
that they may be useful to other institutions.! 


Your letter of February 14th about the Annual 
Reports has just been received. I am glad that 
you find the Report still interesting; although you 
have read so many of its predecessors, 

I have it in mind if I live long enough to pub- 
lish a volume on college administration,? and into 
that volume I should put various subjects which I 
have dealt with in my series of Annual Reports. 
If I do not accomplish this purpose, the series of 
Reports will afford some useful material for an- 
other author interested in American college his- 
tory and administration. 

Such a full and valuable life as Eliot’s 
could not be lived without his autobiogra- 
He numerous 


phy being sought. made 


statements concerning written accounts of 


his life. 

This is the only autobiographical sketch I have 
written, with the exception of an article published 
in The Educational Review for November, 1911, 
which deals in some detail with my education. In 
my judgment these two papers supply sufficient 
personal details to enable any intelligent person to 
understand the main features of my career as an 
educationalist and publicist.4 

Again he said: 

Somebody else will have to write my Memoirs, 
after I am dead or disabled. They do not interest 
me as much as other things.5 


Later he wrote: 


It has frequently been suggested to me by pub- 
lishers and others that I ought to write some rem- 


1 From a letter to President Charles F. Thwing, 
Western Reserve University, February 26, 1896. 

2In 1908 he delivered a series of lectures at 
Northwestern University, which as ‘‘ University 
Administration’’ were published by Houghton 
Mifflin. 

8 Letter to President Thwing, February 17, 1898. 

4Letter to Robert S. Rantoul, editor of the 
‘*Class of ’53 Record,’’ February 22, 1913. 


5 Letter to W. G. Peckham, November 4, 1914. 
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iniscences before I die; but the job has never in 
terested me in the least, in comparison with other 
occupations open to me; and I am inclined to 
believe that I shall prefer other labors, until I am 


too feeble to write even reminiscences.é 


Lowell Brentano, of Brentano’s, wrote 
inquiring about an authorized biography, 
suggesting Eliot’s son, Reverend Samuel A. 
Eliot, as author. Eliot replied to this let- 
ter somewhat more at length than he had 
to other similar requests from publishers’ 
spokesmen. 


I am not proposing to write any autobiography. 
I think I can spend the time remaining to me more 
usefully in other ways. Neither am I interested 
in having anybody else write an authorized biog 
raphy of me with my approval and aid. On the 
chance that, after my death, it may seem worth 
while to publish my ‘‘life and letters,’’ I propose 
to designate in my will two persons who can under- 
take that job if they choose to do so. If they do 
not consent, or are unable to perform the task, my 
heirs can put my files and papers at the disposal 
of any volunteer for the work who may approve 
himself to them. 

You see I am of Watt’s opinion, ‘‘ Time like an 
ever rolling stream bears all its sons away.’’ | 
hope that some bricks I have laid in certain educa- 
tional structures will prove to have been well laid, 
and that the structures themselves will endure. 

I have already made this kind of reply—though 
not so full—to four or five excellent publishers 
who seem to feel as you do about my autobiog- 


raphy.? 


Another letter shows that Eliot knew his 
personal papers would be a valuable source 
for a correct history of the growth of edu- 
cation. 


I have no intention of writing anything in the 
way of a personal autobiography. I have never 
kept a diary, or even a line-a-day book, and now 
I could not rely on my own memory concerning 
long past or recent transactions. On the other 
hand, I am interested in having interested persons 
get a correct picture of the development of Ameri 
ean secondary and higher education in the period 
from 1853-1923, or thereabouts. The future his- 
torian may possibly record that I was an active 


6 Letter to Ripley Hitchcock, of Harper and 


Brothers, March 24, 1915. 
7 Letter to Lowell Brentano, May 28, 1920. 
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member of a rather small group of men who had 
. good deal to do with that development; but 
what interests me most is that he should have the 
means of recording correctly the development it- 
self. It has been a period of remarkable progress 


in democracy, both politically and socially.8 


Speaking of biographies and reminis- 


cences he said: 


Bryce, and you and I have all read biographies 
which were distasteful because they disclosed in- 
timacies in which the public should have no part. 
Many people seem to think that one may print any- 
thing against a man as soon as he is dead,—ful- 
some praise, bitter blame, or sickly sentiment. 
The latter practice has always seemed to me to 
argue small faith in personal immortality, or at 
east in the personal meeting of old residencers in 
either Heaven or Hell with newcomers from earth.® 


Asked on various occasions to write more 
voluminously on educational policies, he 
found it impossible to comply. 


I have never written anything which could pos- 
sibly have any considerable sale or circulation, and 
I doubt if I could. I admit, however, several of 
the premises which you so clearly lay down. Most 
educational publications are both dry and obscure, 
and lack what you call the ‘‘lifting qualities’’ of 
a large experience, and of personal reminiscences. 
.. + The demand in my office for inventive think- 
ing, and for wise selection of the best among new 
projects, is too great all the time, not to speak of 
the regular administrative work which is always 
pressing to permit me to do well a job which re- 
quires the careful reconsideration of past experi- 
ence, and quiet reflection on theories and princi- 
ples,10 


Why one type of writing did not appeal 
to Ehot is told in a letter written shortly 
before he started on his trip around the 
world for the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 


Since my intended journey has been announced 
in the newspapers I have received five or six urgent 
applications on the part of daily and weekly jour- 


8 Letter to Alfred Johnson, January 17, 1921. 

® Letter to Lady Bryce (wife of Viscount James 
Bryce), July 1, 1922. 

10 Letter to Walter Hines Page, August 14, 
1908, 
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nals to write for them on my way in the Bryan 
Roosevelt fashion. These offers would be attrac 
tive if I were in the money-making line; but I 
have declined, and propose to decline, them all; 
and to confine my writing during the journey to 
reports of progress addressed to you or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee.11,12 


Eliot valued his ‘‘John Gilley: Maine 
Farmer and Fisherman,’’** as highly as 
anything he ever wrote. 

I once wrote an article for the Century Maga 
zine on a Mount Desert Farmer, fisherman, and 
coasting sailor named John Gilley, which was 
afterwards published as a booklet. That sketch 
has been more read than any other thing I have 
written, and the sale of it continues, although it 
was first published fourteen years ago.14 


He considered his editorship of the Har- 
yard Classics an important contribution. 
When questioned about it he usually said 
something like the following: ‘‘I regarded 
the undertaking as a useful extension of 
my educational work.’’ 


I get much satisfaction out of a piece of work 
which did not commend itself to many Harvard 
graduates, although it did to the Harvard Corpor- 
ation, namely, the selection of the fifty volumes 
called the Harvard Classics. That from my point 
of view was a piece of educational work, not for 
the use of educated men, but for the uneducated 
and intellectually ambitious. I get more thanks 
and praise for that piece of work than for any 
other I have done within not more than six 
months.15 


His use of English was good, and others 
appreciating the fact inquired what enabled 
him to acquire this mastery. He wrote’® 


11 Letter to Nicholas Murray Butler, secretary 
of the Carnegie Endowment, October 11, 1911. 

12 The report of this trip is in his ‘‘Some Roads 
Toward Peace,’’ printed by the Endowment, 1913. 
Eliot spoke and wrote much on the subject of 
peace. 

13 Any one who has not read Eliot will find this 
delightful little book a good beginning. 

14 Letter to William G. Choate, July 31, 1913. 

15 Letter to Bishop William Lawrence, April 5, 
1922. 

16 Letter to a young man, January 3, 1911. 

















that he attributed this ability to: early 


study of Latin, memorization of good prose 
and poetry in youth, habitual reading of 
and listening to the English Bible, practise 
in concise, clear, scientific writing, and con- 
stant practise in middle life in trying to 
persuade adverse groups to his point of 
view. 

As this sage grew to patriarchal age his 
advice was sought more, and consequently 
statements were read more 


his written 


eagerly. He desired his ideas disseminated, 


and his writings used. 


I am considerable number of in- 


recelving a 


quiries for my paper on ‘‘Changes in Secondary 


Edueation,’’ the writers generally intimating that 
they have tried in vain to procure it through book- 
shops. 

Would it be possible to advertise your paper and 
and scientific week- 


mine together in educational 


lies . ? The persons who would apply for it in 


answer to an advertisement would probably be in- 


terested readers of our doctrines.17, 18 


THe HeritaGe OF THE FRONTIER 
FoRMAL recognition and institutionaliza- 
tion of the function of vocational guidance 
is a development of this post-frontier pe- 
riod fact, the basic 
economie and social changes in American 


of our history. In 


life since the passing of the frontier have 
The 


problem of distributing people in the oecu- 


cviven rise to the guidance movement. 


pational world simply could not be left to 
the laissez-faire methods of pioneer society. 
Despite this apparent antithesis between 
the frontier and the concept of vocational 

17 Letter to Abraham Flexner, secretary of the 
General Education Board, March 29, 1916. 

18 Abraham Flexner told Eliot that the demand 
for his paper was enormous, an edition of fifteen 


thousand copies being exhausted in a few days. 
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While Woodrow Wilson was teaching at 
Connecticut Wesleyan, he started to pre- 
pare a book of selections from Eliot’s writ- 
ings, but the pressures of a busy life pre- 
vented its completion. Eliot wrote to in- 
quire about it. 

Has President Wilson made any progress on the 
preparation of a selection from my writings which 
he undertook while he was still a Wesleyan Pro- 
I hardiy think he can have. If the Col- 
lier corporation still thinks it prudent to publish 


fessor? 


such a collection, would it not be well to have it 
ready, or already or sale, at the time of my death; 
for that event might create a temporary interest 
in that compilation, and enable the corporation to 
cover the cost of a shrinking investment.19 


Charles W. 
power, and his pen added materially to his 


Eliot lived a life of great 
influence. General readers of the future 
will profit from his words, while students 
of education will turn to him for guidance 
for generations yet to The 
dredth anniversary of his birth should be 


come. hun- 


remembered in 193 


guidance, we are the product of our own 
past; for an explanation of much that we 
have been and are doing in the name of 
guidance, we must examine the tenets of 
frontier philosophy. 

The long period of frontier influence left 
us with certain very deep convictions con- 
cerning the quality of American life. In 
the first place, we derived an ideal of indi- 
vidual responsibility and self-dependence. 
Seeing a continent conquered by a succes- 
sion of men and women who dove into the 
wilderness and wrested the elements of an 
existence from rawest nature, inspired our 


admiration and our faith. We realized 
19 Letter to F. J. Reynolds, of P. F. Collier and 
Son, February 29, 1919. Wilson’s compilation 


was never finished. 
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that through individual resourcefulness, 
courage and strength, homes were built, 
farms established, clothing and food ob- 
tained, civilization extended. The success 
achieved by some was greater than that of 
others; it seemed that each was rewarded 
according to his efforts and his ability. To 
the frontier came men of varying back- 
eround, some of distinguished families and 
some of the humblest origins. That did 
not matter. Frontier conditions were such 
as to level off all such distinctions; it was 
the man himself that counted. In this 
process, there came to be innumerable cases 
of individuals who rose from obscurity to 
positions of responsibility and leadership. 
We came to the end of this long drama 
fully possessed of a belief in the responsi- 
bility of the individual for his own career 
and his own fortune. 

A second and ecorollarial conviction is 
that which James Truslow Adams _ has 


ealled 


the American Dream, that dream of a land in 
which life should be better and richer and fuller 
for every man, with opportunity for each accord- 
ing to his ability or achievement. ... [It] has 
not been a dream of merely material plenty, though 
that has doubtless counted heavily. It has been 
much more than that. It has been a dream of 
being able to grow to fullest development as man 
and woman, unhampered by the barriers which had 
slowly been erected in older civilizations, unre- 
pressed by social orders which had developed for 
the benefit of classes rather than for the simple 
human being of any and every class.1 


THE MACHINE AGE 


With this heritage from pioneer society, 
America moved swiftly into a state of in- 
dustrialization. While a change of this 
character was gradually coming over the 
nation all through the nineteenth century, 
the frontier also was present and served as 
a Safety-valve for any and all who felt that 
the conditions of Eastern cities were such 


1“*The Epie of America,’’ pp. 404-405. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1931. 
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as to deny them the full opportunity of 
American life. 
Coincidently came sharper and sharper ac- 


But the frontier passed. 


eeleration in the process of industrializa- 
tion. Corporate organization of business 
enterprise came to dispiace the individual 
entrepreneur, mass production methods 
swept away individual craftsmanship, and 
improved means of commerce widened the 
area and increased the intensity of inter- 
dependence. The old family economy of 
pioneer days has been succeeded by an 
intricate, close-knit national and world 
economy. 

And what of the individual worker in 
the new order? He finds himself in a 
world of numerous and highly specialized 
occupations. He experiences a sense of 
confusion and bewilderment in attempting 
to achieve orientation. Relatively few vo- 
cations can he see being practised. Still 
fewer can he try out. Furthermore, with 
invention being carried on as a large-scale 
business, occupations are being changed, 
eliminated or added overnight. Most oecu- 
pations have become remote from the ele- 
ments of existence. ‘‘Only to a negligible 
extent does Middletown make the food it 
eats and the clothing it wears. ... And 
this gap between the things the people do 
to get a living and the actual needs of liv- 
ing is widening.’’? The connection between 
one’s working activities and his desires 
being therefore so tenuous and so insecure, 
he tends to gain but little satisfaction from 
the job as such. It is merely a means of 
getting money. 


Soclau SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GUIDANCE 
MovEMENT 
Into this complex world, so sketchily por- 
trayed, has come the guidance movement. 
Its purposes are both individual and social. 
It aims to help the lost: individual to find 
2 Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, ‘‘ Middle- 


town,’’ p. 39. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1929. 
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himself, in this confusing world. It is an 
expression of concern over the plight of the 
individual. Socially, it is to be interpreted 
as a groping after integration for which a 
need is felt, a reaching out for the essential 
A sig- 


the 


coordination of society’s members. 


nificant keynote sounded early in 
guidance movement was, ‘‘Conservation of 
human resources.’’ Coincidently with the 
growth of the guidance movement in the 
school has been the rise of personnel activ- 
But 


studies the individual in toto and attempts 


ity in industry. whereas the former 
to help him attain optimum orientation for 
his self-realization and social realization, 
the latter is concerned first with the profits 
of a business. The reason for citing the 
interest of industry in personnel work is 
simply to make it clear that leaders in our 
economic world have fully accepted the 
view that the individual needs assistance in 
becoming articulated with the vocational 
world. They are so alive to the complexity 
of their own vast organizations as to know 
that they must carefully control the mateh- 
ing of individuals and _ jobs. 
the 


guidance in the schools could be offered. 


No clearer 
evidence of social importance of 
If business feels the need of exercising this 
function to promote its own smooth opera- 
tion, to oil its own wheels, how much more 
significant is it that society through its 
agency, the school, should help the individ- 
find himself! 
the appropriate utilization of 
diverse human talent and the optimum 


ual to The social welfare 


demands 
placement of all its members. In a society 
so complex as ours, where the simple ele- 
ments of the existence of any one of us are 
eontributed by a vast army of workers 
scattered over the wide world, no laissez- 
faire attitude The simple 
pioneer formula, ‘‘You can’t keep a good 
man down,’’ 
of society and the individual in this indus- 


can suffice. 
is no answer to the problem 


trial age. 
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THe CONFLICT BETWEEN GUIDANCE 
AND FRONTIER PHILOSOPHY 

It is the guidance movement which seems 
to contain the elements of an answer. But 
precisely at the point of social function- 
ing, we find guidance in a serious dilemma ; 
we find it operating or attempting to oper- 
ate under a handicap which prevents it 
from conferring anything like the social 
benefits which are potential in its ideals. 
This is the encumbrance of the persistent 
frontier ideology. 

The conflict may be elucidated by set- 
ting forth the underlying assumptions of 
guidance. These are, simply, that society 
requires widely varied forms of service, 
that human beings vary widely in their 
potentialities for service and that it is de- 
sirable to effect the completest harmony 
between persons and occupations. It is 
further assumed that this harmony may be 
accomplished through true reasoning on 
the part of every individual concerning his 
abilities and occupational requirements. 
The implications of these assumptions are 
that every post in society is endowed with 
such rewards as to possess an appeal to 
some one in a democracy and that all occu- 
pations offer the rich, cultural existence 
which is demanded by democratic ideals. 

But how far we are from such a society! 
How few, indeed, are the idealists who 
sense the need for attaining such conditions 
to achieve true democracy in a highly in- 
terdependent economic life! Animated, 
rather, by admiration for our earlier 
society and its accomplishments, ‘‘eminent 
statesmen and university presidents, as 
well as more humble citizens vie with each 
other in praising the social order which 
permits individuals to rise above the sta- 
tion into which they are born.’ That 
most of the occupations have lost all cul- 
tural significance to the workers engaged in 


3George S. Counts, ‘‘The American Road to 
Culture,’’ p. 60. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1930. 
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them is forgotten in contemplating the 
pportunity to rise to a higher economic 
and social status. That we have evolved a 
society in which the chances to rise have 
steadily diminished either is not recognized, 
r, if recognized, its implications for 
needed reconstruction are not perceived. 
Say the authors of ‘‘Middletown’’ 


. the traditional social philosophy assumes 
hat each person has a large degree of freedom to 
climb the ladder to ever wider responsibility, inde- 
pendence, and money income. As a matter of fact, 
in six Middletown plants employing an average of 
{240 workers during the first six months of 1923 
here were ten vacancies for foremen over the 
period of twenty-one months from January 1, 1923, 
» October 1, 1924. This means that in a year and 
three-fourths there was a chance for one man in 
124 to be promoted. The total number of men 
stimated by the plants as of sufficient experience 
nm January 1, 1923, to be eligible for consideration 
for promotion to foremanship was 531. Of this 
picked group one man in fifty-three got his chance 
1 twenty-one months. 


From such data it is plain that the indi- 
vidualism of present society is significantly 
different from the individualism of the 
frontier. Whereas the ideal was formu- 
lated in a situation where individual initia- 
tive and resourcefulness were pitted against 
nature, it operates now in an environment 
which pits man against his fellow men. 
Those who ean win are so few as to remind 
one of the old fable of the fish pond. As 
told by Professor Finney, the story is as 


follows: 


This pond was populated mostly by minnows, 
who were ruled over by a small school of pike, who, 
in turn, fed upon the minnows. It appears that 
once upon a time agitators arose among the min- 
nows who led them into a long hard struggle for 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. At last the strug- 
gle was settled by a compromise to the effect that 
hereafter the one minnow out of every ten thou- 
sand who should prove himself most worthy might 
himself become a pike. Thereafter the ambitions 
of the minnows were absorbed in the competitive 
struggle among themselves, and those who did not 
succeed in becoming pikes were constrained to re- 


* Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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gard the fault as their own. And nobody noticed 
that the ratio of pike to minnows was the same as 
always, that the minnows remained after all noth- 
ing but minnows, and that the pike continued to 
feed on them as before.5 


In school and out of school, in times of 
depression as well as in times of prosperity, 
we are miseducating youth toward an ideal 
which is not in keeping with the realities of 
present-day life. Our text-books and our 
library books are filled with the life stories 
of American leaders who have risen from 
humble circumstances. Daily our news- 
papers carry illustrated stories of individ- 
uals who, by their imagination, ingenuity 
and pluck, are beating this depression. At 
every opportunity they picture business 
leaders who have gained promotion, and if 
the individual started his occupational life 
thirty, forty or fifty years ago as an office 
boy and without the backing of wealth or 
family influence, prominence is given to 
those biographical details. The fact that 
such events have high news value is evi- 
dence of the grip which the ideal of self- 
dependence and of individual responsibility 
has upon us. Evidence of its working 
tends to give us solid satisfaction with our 
America. The net effect is, as Finney said 
in 1928, that 

Our so-called open-class democracy is a society 
which hardens its heart toward the poverty and 
ignorance of the laboring classes as a whole, anes- 
thetizing its conscience instead with the illusion 
that anybody (and therefore presumably every- 
body!) can climb out of that class if he has indi 
vidual ability.® 


But as has already been pointed out 
there are humble places in the economic 
system which must claim large percentages 
of the population. Figures gathered in the 
booming nineteen twenties showed that dis- 
heartening proportions of American fam- 
ilies were living on an economic level below 

5R. L. Finney, ‘‘A Sociological Philosophy of 
Education,’’ p. 377. New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1928. 

6 Ibid., p. 378. 
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the 
We 


innumerable occupations 


the minimum standard calculated by 
United States Department of Labor. 
too, that 


are regarded as degrading because they 


know, 


offend the physical person, they require no 
intéllectual effort, they involve menial per- 
sonal service, they subject one to authority 


in minute details, they stunt personal 


growth and development, or they are typl- 
fa 


has shown 


cally carried on by members 


race 
regarded as inferior. Counts’ 
that people are clearly conscious of the 
social standing of occupations and that dif- 
ferent groups agree very closely in the 
social ranking which they accord to a given 
group of occupations. From a survey of a 
township in western Pennsylvania it ap- 
that of the 


workers are employed in soft-coal mining, 


pears although 957 cent. 


per 


not one of the 200 high-school boys contem- 


plates entering that industry. Too well 


they know its sordid limitations. 


And now, how does guidance, with its 
assumption of a satisfying life in all so- 
cially serviceable occupations, meet the 


practical situation occasioned by the split 
between social realities and outworn ideals? 
It seems that guidance itself is split. It 
has tried to induce pupils to reason on the 
relation of their abilities to occupational 
requirements, but it has dodged any men- 
tion of occupations low in the social seale, 
while devoting excessive emphasis to those 
which afford largest exaltation to the per- 
son. Guidance has made much of the voea- 
tional ladder, the pride of our open-class 
society, but it has slurred over the fact that 
whereas tens of thousands are needed on 
the lower rungs, only tens ean be accom- 
modated on the upper rungs. The suecess 
stories, with the false generalizations which 
they ineuleate, have been as assiduously 
purveyed by the special guidance agencies 
of the schools as through courses in history 


7 George S. Counts, ‘‘The Social Status of Oceu- 


pations: A Problem in Vocational Guidance,’’ 


School Review, xxxiii (January, 1925), 16-27. 
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and literature. Hence, we see guidance 
accepting the older individualism and ap 
plying it, thus failing to contribute to 
society that harmony which its own funda- 


mental assumptions imply. 


How Guimance May Resouve THis 
DILEMMA 
What shall be done to bring about a state 
of consistency in guidance, so that its ae- 
tivities will take their bearings from its 
What shall be done 
to raise the guidance movement to its full 


fundamental theory? 
stature in social significance? The answer, 
it seems, is that we should take up serious]; 
the task of creating the social environment 
which will permit true guidance to fune- 
tion. The times have created a thoughtful 
spirit in the American people, a disposition 
to look eritically upon institutions which 
were formerly the objects of unquestioned 
loyalty, and a longing for a recasting of 
The popular 


? 


tance of ‘‘ragged individualism”’ as a sub- 


the American dream. accep- 


stitute for ‘‘rugged individualism’’ is sig- 
nificant of the state of the American mind. 
If we of the teaching profession can there- 
fore rise to the opportunity of building in 
the minds of young people the image of a 
society which favors its members with or- 
der and security and the control of irra- 
tional forces, we shall find a receptive 


public. Some concrete suggestions may be 
hazarded. 


First, we should serutinize our eurricu- 
lum and our specialized guidance activity 
We should discard those ele- 
have been 


with care. 


ments which instrumental in 


equipping pupils to meet the world of 
Daniel Boone and Jim Bridger. We may 
take to heart the following injunction from 


Dewey and Childs: 


We too easily forget that there is an immense 
deal of actual indoctrination, partly overt and 
even The 
and irrelevant ideas of competitive private indi- 
vidualism, of laissez faire, of isolated competitive 


more covert, in our schools. outworn 
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itionalism are all strenuously inculecated. We are 
manding the abolition of such indoctrination, on 
» ground that it is injurious equally to the health 

growth of genuine individuality and to that 


lective publie order. 


The biographies of individual success 
should be interpreted for their true values 
in relation to present-day life; it must be 
recognized frankly that many have been 
yvritten in a manner so definitely caleu- 
ated to glorify the opportunities of a 
frontier America that they had better not 
be available to the pupils. As for the voca- 
tional ladders which feature much occupa- 
tional literature and figure in group or 
individual conferences between pupils and 
‘counselor or home-room teacher, they 
should be carried out or reconstructed in 
accordance with the facts of this fourth 
decade of the twentieth century. Pioneer 
ife we would certainly leave in the ecur- 
riculum, but we would use it primarily for 
the interpretation of present life by con- 
trast. To produce citizens capable of un- 
derstanding and setting a proper value on 
current manifestations of the pioneer view- 
point, as revealed in the publie press, in 
conversations and in publie address, is the 
valid reason for the study of frontier life. 

Second, we should bring to the curricu- 
um and to the guidance program new 
materials and new activities caleulated to 
pen the eyes of pupils to the realities of 
their present world. They should study 
ll occupations and know in fulness their 
effect on the workers. They should study 
them statistically in order that they may 
not get distorted views. They should get 
conceptions of the percentages of workers 
who labor at stipulated types of activity or 
under stipulated conditions. Permitting 
pupils to draw generalizations from the 
solitary instance is one of the most inde- 
fensible things we can do, violating a 

***The Educational Frontier’? (Wm. H. Kil- 
patrick, editor), p. 71. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1933. 
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fundamental law of reasoning, but it is to 
be feared that in the presentation cf oceu- 
The 
whole approach of the pupils to this study 
of workers should be dominated by the 


pations we have often been guilty. 


social purpose of finding how society is con- 
structed in certain significant particulars 
and the 
selecting a vocation. 
and rich treatment of the character indi- 


individual 
Through an extended 


not with purpose of 


eated, pupils should become fully aware of 
the insecurity of most occupational careers, 
of the uneontrolled natural and 
forces which buffet the individual about, 
and of the extreme interdependence and 


S( elal 


specialization which denies the individual 
worker any substantial connection with the 
They should 


essential elements of a living. 
understand clearly that, however hard they 
compete, the majority of them will be em- 
ployed in occupations which are not satis- 


fying even in boom times. In this manner, 
we can perhaps impress pupils with the 
necessity for cooperation rather than com- 
petition, and thereby lay a foundation for 
a social structure in which a measure of 
honor and of durable satisfaction will be 
associated with all socially useful oceupa- 
tions. 

Third, pupils should be led to examine 
closely the rich possibilities of life for all 
which technology has 


members present 


made possible. They should seek to en- 
visage a world controlled and operated in 
the interest of all. They should think of 
collective man as planning the kind of 
society he wants and rising to command 
social currents instead of being merely 
swept along by them. They should study 
the coordination and integration of human 
purpose and energy which would be in- 
volved in a world socially directed for so- 
cial ends. 

In some activities of our national govern- 
ment during recent months there is evident 
a disposition toward social action for recog- 
nizing the worthiness of the common occu- 
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pations. That one of the trusted advisers 
of the administration has a markedly high 
ideal for occupational life is evident in the 
‘*the 


creative work of children in a kindergar- 


following quotation. Referring to 


ten,’’ Professor Tugwell says: 


3ut what becomes of the admirable and univer- 


sally acknowledged theory when childhood days are 


over? Have we thought of making a 


seriously 
world in which educated and free men and women 
can function as they have learned to do in modern 


schools? Does anyone imagine for an instant that 


such education and our customary factory work 


belong in the same world together? ... it is 


strange to think of their existing side by side.® 
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teal progress toward such an ideal de- 
pends largely upon the education of the 
rank and file to the realities and to the 
possibilities of contemporary civilization. 
Those who are concerned with the exercise 
of vocational guidance have more to 
than to help individuals ‘‘fit in’’ to the 
world; they must aid in the building of the 
world which is tacitly comprised in the 


, 


fundamental assumptions of guidance. In 
the active pursuit of that implicit ideal lies 
the possibility of resolving a dilemma 
which has largely frustrated the accom- 
plishment of guidance. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BARCELONA UNIVERSITY 

ACCORDING to a correspondent of the Educa- 
tronal Supple ment of the London Times, an 
event of much significance in Spanish edueation 
is taking place in Barcelona, where the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona is in process of being trans- 
formed into a completely autonomous institu- 
tion. On September 7, the Minister of Publie 
Instruction at Madrid signed the new university 
now being made to 


tatiitpa 
StaLuce,. 


the 


Preparations are 


open university as soon as possible under 


When that is done Spain will 


the new régime. 
have taken its first step away from a highly cen- 
which 


placed all 
the 


scheme 
the 
University at Madrid. 

The 


pendence under the terms of the statute which 


tralized educational 


universities under control of Central 


Barcelona University achieves its inde- 


gave autonomy to Catalonia. The statute gave 
the region the choice of establishing its own uni- 
versity, completely under its control, in which 
the Catalan language should be the official and 
dominating one, or of establishing a university 
jointly with the Central State, both the Castil- 
lian and the Catalan idioms to have equal recog- 
nition therein. Many ardent Catalanistas fa- 
vored the two universities plan, arguing that 
Catalan language and literature should be al- 
lowed an opportunity for establishing its com- 
Disci- 
University 


® Rexford G. Industrial 
pline,’’ p. 6. 


Press, 1933. 


Tugwell, ‘‘ The 


New York: Columbia 


plete ascendancy in the region. The party 
the Catalan 


favored the bilingual university plan, on thi 


control of Government, however, 
ground that two universities would lead to 
“cultural war” in no wise conducive to cordia 
relations between Catalans and other Spaniards 
Almost sinee the day of the proclamation ot 
the Republic the Generalitat has been engaged 
in reorganizing regional schools and revolution 
izing them according to most modern standards 
This work has been carried on under the direc 
tion of a Council of Culture, of which Ventura 
It has 
paid particular attention to new methods in thi 
edueation of children and has established an im 
posing system of children’s schools, intermedi 


Gassol, the poet, is the leading spirit. 


ary schools, normal schools, trade schools and 
similar institutions, all, unlike the university, 
under the exelusive control of the Catalan Goy 


ernment. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

A BRIEF analysis of the achievements of the 
Institute of International Education during thi 
past five years as described in its Bulletin indl- 
‘ates that our information service concerning 
equivalence of degrees, transfer of credits, sum- 
mer sessions, living costs in foreign universities, 
conditions of admission and similar subjects has 
enjoyed an amazing growth. In addition t 
this bulletin and the Annual Report of the d 
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rector, eleven bulletins have been published. 
Complete arrangements have been made for the 
appearance of 86 foreign lecturers before Amer- 
in audiences. They have given a total of 
335 lectures at 502 institutions including col- 
eges, universities, private schools, museums, 
forums and international conferences. Through 
ir London office a series of “week end” leec- 
tures at British universities by American pro- 
fessors spending their sabbatical years in the 
British Isles have been arranged. 
Forty-eight French and German teachers were 
placed in various colleges and universities in 
s country before the depression came. Since 
en no attempt has been made to place foreign 
teachers. Several American professors have 
heen selected for posts in foreign institutions. 
Letters of introduction have been given to 
indreds of American and foreign professors, 
neraries have been prepared and _ special 
idies aided. Many conferences between lead- 
educators have been held and the resulting 
tion taken by Ministries of Edueation and 
dividual institutions has materially aided in 
‘thering international educational relations. 
An “Orientation Conference” has been held 
‘+h year for all foreign fellows immediately 
ter their arrival in this country. A system 
health insurance has been established pro- 
ding benefits for both foreign and American 
ellows in ease of illmess or accident. 1,695 
llowships, having a cash value of $985,235, 
have been granted. 921 American students have 
been granted awards for study abroad and 
1,211 foreign students have come to this coun- 
try on institute fellowships. Foreign fellows 
have studied at 146 different American institu- 
tions located literally from coast to coast, while 
American students have worked in 67 European 
universities. 
lorty-four fellowships have been awarded to 
Latin-American students for study in the United 
States. A six weeks’ visit by a group of 22 
Argentine edueators has been arranged. Sim- 
lar arrangements were made for twelve Bra- 
zilian edueators who visited this country in 
1930. The director has spent five months in 
Latin-Ameriea leeturing upon cultural condi- 
tions in the United States. A summer school 
for Americans was organized in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1929. Similar arrangements were made for 
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a summer school at San Mareos University in 
Lima during the summer of 1932. Assistance 
has been given to distinguished Americans in 
the preparation of plans and itineraries to 
Latin-American countries. During the past 
four years approximately 3,000 books and 
periodicals on all aspects of American civiliza- 
tion and culture have been purchased and for- 
warded to Latin-American educational centers. 
The institute is now acting as the American 
representative for the American Book Shop re 
cently opened by the Instituto Cultural Argen- 
tino-Norte Americano in Buenos Aires. 

The institute has enjoyed during the fifteen 
years of its existence and particularly for the 
past five years the support and cooperation of 
many governments, institutions and individuals. 


THE SCHOOLS AND CHILD LABOR 


PROVISIONS of the industrial codes which 
abolish child labor, promulgated under the 
NRA, have the effeet of sending 100,000 chil- 
dren back to school this fall who would other- 
wise be employed in industry. 

The largest numbers of children who are at 
fected by the codes, according to Miss Katherine 
M. Cook, chief of the Special Problems Division 
of the Office of Education, were found in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States and the 
South. The states in their relative ranking, as 
to numbers of child laborers employed in 1930, 
were Pennsylvania, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New York and Massachusetts. 

The decrease in the number of child laborers, 
amounting to 37 per cent. from 1920 to 1930, 
has been accelerated by economic conditions 
since 1930. That this is true is shown by a 
falling off of 50 per cent. in the number of em- 
ployment certificates reported to the U. 8S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

This decrease has not been uniform. In some 
sections and in some occupations there was a 
definite increase, owing to the shift from older 
to younger employees in certain occupations. 

It is estimated that 100,000 children would en- 
roll in publie schools as a result of the new in- 
dustrial codes. There were 197,621 child labor- 
ers in non-agricultural occupations in 1930. 

These returning students furnish a difficult 
problem for the schools. In many cases they 
further tax already overburdened school faeili- 








ties. Many schools are operating on a narrow 
margin due to economy measures and find it dif- 
ficult to accommodate additional pupils. 

In addition it is necessary to provide instrue- 


uitable to children returning to school 
after a period of experience in making their 


Wl \ 4 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEVADA 
ANDERSON, 


WALTER W. 


publ e instruction, 


superintendent ot 


State of Nevada, contributes 


to the U. S. News the following account of the 


] t 


administration and supervision of the public 


schools of Nevada, which are now vested in and 


controlled as follows: 

l. A state s pe rintendent of publie instruction 
elected by popular vote for a four-year term. 

2. A state board of education of seven mem- 
bers consisting of the governor and state superin- 


instruction as ex-officio members 


and five lay members elected by popular vote, one 


from each of the supervision districts, for a four- 
vear term, 

3. A supervision district system which came into 
effect when the school laws were revised and en 
acted in 1911. 


There are no county superintendents as in 


many states. Instead the state is divided into 


five supervision districts with areas ranging 


from 17,128 to 29,752 square miles. Supervision 
I Yistriet 


while some of the other districts are comprised 


No. 1 is comprised of but one county, 


of several counties. 

A deputy superintendent of publie instrue- 
tion and one lay member of the state board of 
education resides in each supervision district. 
These district superintendents are appointed as 
deputies to the state superintendent of public 
instruction for a period of four years. They 
receive their salary and travel expense from the 
state and, working directly under the depart- 
ment of edueation, are directly responsible to 
the state superintendent of public instruction. 

The state superintendent is a non-partisan 
officer and since the deputies are not elected the 
The chief 


advantages of this centralized state system is 


political angle is largely eliminated. 


that it tends to provide a more satisfactory sys- 


tem of equal educational opportunity. 
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Frequent conferences of district deputies and 
their constant contact with the state department 
makes the program fairly uniform over the 
state. 

The number of schools in these different su 
pervision districts varies, but there are numer 
ous small rural schools scattered over the state. 
The law allows new schools to be established and 
receive state and county apportionments with 
three children in average daily attendance. 
This means that children of miners, stockmen or 
the homesteaders out in isolated places may 
have some educational opportunity even though 
it may not compare with the educational oppor- 
tunity of the city child. 

The total area of the state is approximately 
110,000 square miles and there are 312 active 
There are 37 high schools with 
Of this 


ranging 


school districts. 
a total of 332 of all types of schools. 
number 220 
from 160 to 180 days in the school year 1931 
1932. 


maintained school terms 


JUNIOR SCIENCE CLUBS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed with the 
two leading science museums of New York Cit) 
to open their backstage operations to the junior 
members of the American Institute. The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History and the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry are cooperating 
with the institute to offer its members special 
workshop courses, for which invitations went 
out on October 20. The courses will begin on 
November 9 and will continue through Feb- 
ruary. 

Professor William Carr, specialist in nature 
trailing for the American Museum of Natural 
History, will conduct two groups of biology 
elubs in “The Technique of Making Habitat 
Groups,” and “Nature Handicraft.” He will 
explain the methods of gathering exhibit mate- 
rial and of preparing exhibits. There will be 
no lectures; each member will spend the full 
time of the work periods on the particular sub- 
ject which interests him most. 

In the senior course on “The Technique ol 
Making Habitat Groups” the group will begin 
with the collection of specimens and will learn 
the whole process of making a natural history 


t 


exhibit. Members will study the technique ot! 
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mounting animals. They will learn to prepare 


accessories such as flowers, 


both 


preparation of the background. 


ae 
exhibit’s grass, 


bushes, ete., real and artificial—and the 
Members of junior high school age in the 
“Nature Handicraft” will learn the 
chnique of making a nature collection. They 

make tracks leaf 
rints. They will learn to mount specimens 


rocks. And they 


eourse on 


plaster casts of and 
such as inseets, flowers and 
will make eages for animals. 

The Museum of Science and Industry offers 
studies on “Aviation,” “Railroad Transporta- 
on” and “Electricity.” Only a short part of 
ich meeting will be spent in the museum’s ex- 
bit halls. The greater part will be given over 
to special demonstrations and experiments, 
based on the exhibits, in which the children will 
take part. 

In the study of airplane motors in the “Avi- 
tion” course the museum will provide a motor 
which the children will tear down, learn the 
They 
| each be given the opportunity to practise 


5 
blind 


they will 


funetion of each part and reassemble. 


flying. In “Railroad Transportation” 


block. In 


“Electricity” they will make primary eells and 


construet a model signal 
will conduct their own experiments in the study 


of direct and alternating current and _ elec- 
tronies. 

There are affiliated with the American Insti- 
tute some two hundred science clubs of young 
people throughout New York City, representing 
between two and three thousand children. In 
addition to these museum courses the Junior 
Science Clubs are provided with lectures by 
prominent scientists, science meetings in each 
borough of the city in which the children them- 
selves conduct the entire programs, supervised 
field trips and trips to industrial plants and 
science laboratories. There is also a specia! 
class for members of the Junior Science Clubs 
in the Fair at 


which every child in the city is given the oppor- 


Institute’s Children’s Science 
tunity to exhibit his work in science in a manner 
which will give him just and proper recognition. 
THE MOTION PICTURE DIVISION OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


THE net revenue to the State of New York 
for the fiseal year July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933, 


from the operation of the Motion Picture Di- 
vision of the State Education Department was 
$161,697, according to the annual report sub- 
mitted by Irwin Esmond, director, to Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves. Receipts 
during the past fiscal year were $226,834 and 
expenditures were $65,136. The net revenue is 
$487 greater than last year’s revenue. 

Sinee the organization of the Motion Picture 
Commission in 1921 the total receipts have been 
$2,447,699. 


period have been $929,605. 


The total expenditures during that 
The net profit to 
the state over and above all expenditures has 
therefore been $1,518,093. 

The Motion Picture Division is charged with 
the duty of reviewing and licensing of motion 
pictures, except news releases, previous to ex- 
hibition in New York State. It is also charged 


with the duty of inspecting theaters or any 


place where motion picture films are exhibited, 


stored, kept or used, for the purpose ot aseer- 
taining whether such films have been licensed, 
the license leader is displayed on the sereen in 
accordance with the statute and the eliminations 
have been made pursuant to directions of the 
division. 

Mr. Esmond’s report shows that the Motion 
Picture Division reviewed during the past fiscal 
year a total of 1,762 films, or 1,689 miles of 
Eliminations were made in 328 of these 
The total 
3,035, 


eliminated, 1,793; titles eliminated, 1,242. 


film. 


subjects. number of eliminations 


follows: seenes 
The 
grounds on which eliminations were made are 


569. 


made was classed as 


classed as follows: indecent, inhuman, 
360; tending to incite to crime, 917; immoral 


1,124; 


Ten pictures were re- 


or tending to corrupt morals, sacri- 
legious, 7; obseene, 53. 
jected in toto, of which two were revised and 
approved with eliminations. During the year 
there was but one appeal to the commissioner 
of edueation from the decision of the director, 
and there were no court proceedings. 

The great majority of films submitted during 
the year were talking pictures, 1,685 of the 
The 


division not only reviews the pictures but reads 


1,762 films reviewed being of this type. 


all dialogues before issuing ‘a license. 

The staff of reviewers and inspectors is in- 
adequate, according to Mr. Esmond, to examine 
pictures and dialogues and to inspect theaters 
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smaller communi- 


York 


ties, he reports that the inspection work is sup- 


in New State. In the 
plemented through the cooperation of the New 


York State Police. 


The great majority of the reputable pro- 
ducers and theater owners continue to show a 
desire to comply with the provisions of the 
tatute. 


BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 

PENDING possible new developments in the 
financing of the federal publie works program, 
the executive committee of the University of 
Wisconsin board of regents recently gave their 
tentative approval to the inclusion of a $1,160,- 
000 university building program in the state’s 
share of the federal government’s make-work 
plans. 

Under the program as proposed at the pres- 
ent time, the federal government is to appro- 
the total 


planned, with the state government amortizing 


priate thirty per cent. of building 
the remaining seventy per cent. over a period 
not to exceed thirty years at four per cent. in- 
terest. 

Besides the university, other divisions of the 
state government, including the board of contro] 
and the state normal schools, have drawn up 
plans for building programs to be included in 
the total state program. 

Explaining that they do not feel justified in 
assuming the heavy annual draft the university 
building program would make on the already 
seriously depleted operating funds, the regents 
gave their approval to the plans with the under- 
standing that reconsideration and revision of 
the program may take place in the light of de- 
velopments in the immediate future. 

Under present plans there will be built an 
electrical laboratory and a dormitory and re- 
fectory for agricultural short course students. 
The additions are on the Law School building 
and on the Memorial Union building. 

Of the four projects, only two, the Union 
building addition and the short course dormi- 
tory and refectory, would be either wholly or 
partially self-liquidating. The state’s share of 
the cost of the rest of the program would have 
to come wholly out of the university’s operating 
budget. 

It is the judgment of the executive committee, 
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authorized under the by-laws to act for the re 
gents, that the building program is socially and 
educationally desirable, and that, as a contribu- 
tion to employment, no possible chance for its 
execution should be overlooked. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

THE reports of the Kentucky Education Com 
mission, appointed by Governor Ruby Laffoon 
upon authorization of the state legislature, wer 
heard at the tenth Annual Edueational Confer 
ence held at the University of Kentucky, Lex 
ington, October 27 and 28. Last year’s confer 
ence was devoted to the Kentucky committee o/ 
the White House Conference on Child Welfar 

The conference was opened at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of the initial day with the discussion 
of “The Work of the Education Commission,” 
by James W. Cammack, Jr., secretary and mem- 
ber of the research division of the State Depart 
“A Report of the Commit 
tee of Aims, Purposes and Objectives” was the 


ment of Education. 
subject of an address by Dr. H. L. Donovan, 
president of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond. 

Other speakers were A. C. Burton, Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green, whose subject was “Factors Affecting the 


Teachers 


Organization of the Publie Sehool Curricula”; 
D. Y. Dunn, Lexington, president of the Ken 
tucky Edueation Association, who spoke on 
Dr. &. A. Kent, 
president of the University of Louisville, whose 
subject was “Adult Edueation,” and J. H. Rich 
mond, state superintendent of public instrue 
tion, who spoke on “The Edueation of Handi 


“Employment Personnel’; 


sapped Children.” 

A. D. Owens, Newport, superintendent of 
schools, presided at the opening session, and Dr. 
Frank L. MeVey, president of the University o! 
Kentucky and a member of the education com 
mission, presided at the Friday night and the 
Saturday morning sessions. 

On Saturday morning the speakers were J. 
W. Brooker, of the division of school buildings 
and grounds, State Department of Edueation: 
H. H. Hill, superintendent of Lexington Cit) 
schools, and J. W. Martin, director of the Bu 
reau of Business Research at the university, t¢ 
gether with Mr. Richmond. 

The meeting Friday evening was in the for 
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a dinner, with Mr. Richmond and Yaney 
Altsheler, Louisville, member of the commission, 


as the ehief speakers. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ation of Urban Universities will be held in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on Novem- 
wr 2 and 3, 1933. The host institutions are 
the College of the City of New York and New 
York University. The president of the asso- 
ation this Dr. Paul H. Linehan, of 
the College of the City of New York. 

lhe first session opens at ten o’celock on No- 


year 1s 


vember 2, when papers will be read on “Enrol 


ment in the Urban Universities” by Registrar 
Henry G. Arnsdorf, New York University, and 
the 
speaker to be announced later. 


lhe second 


on “Salaries in Urban University,” the 


opens at 2 P. M., 


session with 
papers on “The Urban University and the New 
Leisure,” by Dean Frank M. Debatin, Wash- 
ngton University, and on “The Cultivation of 
Proper Social Aptitudes in the Urban Univer- 
sity Students,” by Assistant Dean Frank H. 
MeCloskey, of New York University, and Pro- 
fessor Carleton L. Brownson, of the College of 
the City of New York. 

Dinner will be served at 7 Pp. M., when Chan- 
cellor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New York 
University, and President Frederick B. Robin- 
son, of the College of the City of New York, 
will be the speakers. 

On the morning of November 3 the following 
papers will be read: “The Emergeney College 
Program in New York State,” by Assistant Com- 
New York State 
Kdueation Department; “Fitting Courses to 


missioner Lewis A. Wilson, 


Community Needs,” by President Guy E. 
Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, and in 
the afternoon “The New Deal and the Colleges,” 
by Director C. Riborg Mann, American Council 
on Edueation; “The Present Emergency and the 
Otfice of Education,” by Commissioner George 
. Zook, United States Office of Education. 
Opportunities for discussion will be given 
There will be 


a business meeting at four o’clock on Friday. 


atter the presentation of papers. 


Luncheon will be served each day at 12: 30. 
Officers of the association for 1932-1933 are: 
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President, Director Paul H. 
the City of New York. 
Vice-president, Dean Rufus D. Smith, New York 


Linehan, College of 


University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dean C. 8. Marsh, Univer 
sity of Buffalo. 
local committee on arrangements in- 


The 


cludes: 


Dean Justin H. Moore, chairman, College of the 
City of New York. 

Director A. Broderick Cohen, Hunter College. 

The Reverend Deane, S.J., 
Fordham University. 

Mr. Paul A. McGhee, executive secretary, New 


Dean Charles J. 


York University. 


Dean Ernest J. Streubel, Polytechnic Institute, 


Brooklyn. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION 
CONGRESS 

“SCHOOLS of To-morrow” is the general theme 
for the annual Pennsylvania Edueation Con- 
gress called by Superintendent Rule to meet in 
the Forum of the Education Building at Har- 
risburg on Wednesday and Thursday, November 
8 and 9. 

Dr. George F. Zook, newly appointed United 
States Commissioner of Edueation; Miss Jessie 
Gray, newly elected president of the National 
Edueation Association; Dean William F. Rus- 
sell, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Professor Norton, Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
and J. W. Crabtree, executive secretary of the 
National Edueation Association, are some of the 
nationally known educational figures to appear 


John K. chairman, 


on the program which is to be the state’s major 
contribution to national observance of American 
Edueation Week. 

Governor Pinchot, Secretary Leon D. Metz- 
ger, of the State Department of Revenue, and 
Superintendent Rule will represent the state in 
deliberations that promise to be most helpful in 
aiding Pennsylvania to meet the emergency in 
official in Pennsyl- 


education. Every school 


vania will benefit from the unusual program 
arranged. 

The program opens Wednesday afternoon fol- 
lowing a morning session of the executive com- 
mittee of the Commission for the Study of Edu- 


cational Problems to approve reports of various 
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Thursday 


A wi jue Teature of the program scheduled 
lor the opening session Wednesday afternoon. 
It will tend to picture edueational conditions of 
to-day and foreea wha s needed for the 

burs \ erie 0 eign short, coneise word 

istration ol wl i he expected ol 
‘Schools of To-morr | be given by speak- 
( representin he various individuals, activi- 

‘ ind institutionr nvolved 

Ihre congre vill fin hear the views of The 
Pupil, to be en by a representative high- 
chool student. Other view-points in order will 
be The Pare lit, by Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, 
pre ider Penn yivania Congress of Parents 
and leache) The [ ~acher, b Miss Mary Me 
Andrew, Carbondale High School; The Pro- 
i¢ yn, I) \lr. J. W. Crabtree, executive seere 
ary, National Edueation Association; The 
State Teachers College by Dr. Charles R. 
Foster, president, State Teachers College at In- 
diana; The College, by Dr. George L. Omwake, 


president, Ursinus College; The University, by 


Dr. John G. Bowman, Chancellor, University of 


Pittsburgh, and The Publie, by the Reverend 
Dr. Henry H. Crane, Seranton. 
Governor Pinchot is to open the Wednesday 


evening session, followed by an address by Dean 
the 


The state’s responsibility with re- 


“HK dueational 


Russell, 


New Deal.” 


on Implhieations of 


IN accepting the insignia of office at his re- 
cent installation as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. James B. Conant said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent: The Governing Boards have done me high 
They 
have laid before me awesome responsibilities 


honor which I gratefully acknowledge. 


which accept with a heavy heart and yet 


gladly. These ancient insignia symbolize three 
centuries devoted to the edueation of youth and 
the advancement of learning. They have wit- 
nessed the inauguration of my two immediate 
predecessors whose fruitful labors made Har- 


May I have 


skill and patience to continue the bold advance, 


vard College a great university. 


and eourage and steadfastness sufficient for my 
I promise to 


duty in these uncertain times. 
rovern according to the statutes of the univer- 
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spect to “Sehools of To-morrow” will be dis 


cussed by Superintendent Rule. Following this 
session members of the congress will attend a 
reception to be held in the newly remodeled 
State Museum, where new and unusual exhibits 
show outstanding features of Pennsylvania’s 
history and development. 

Commissioner Zook will address the Thursday 
morning session on “Federal and State Rela 
tionships in the Emergency,” followed by the 
“Report of the National Conference on the Fi 
naneing of Edueation,” by Dr. Norton. Diseus 
sions will include a résumé of the Pennsylvania 
the 


superintendent and of the district superinten 


situation from the view-point of county 
dent. 

Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, president of the Penn 
svlvania State College, will be toastmaster at 


the Congress Luncheon where Miss Gray is t 
the “Meeting the 
Emergency in Edueation.” 

At 
president of 


discuss national problem, 


Mareus 


Edueation, 


Aaron, 
Pitts 

for 
Publie Schools as Demoecracy’s Best Defense.” 


the elosine session Mr. 
the of 
discuss “Adequate 


Board 
burgh, will Support 
Secretary Metzger, State Department of Reve 
will talk 
Revenues for the Support of Essential State 


nue, on “Present and Prospective 


Services.” Superintendent Rule will close the 
congress with an outline of “Needed Legisla 


tion.” 





sity and in conformity with that spirit of free 
dom which has marked our past and must guar- 
antee our future. I pledge my entire strength 
and devotion to the leadership of this ecommu- 
nity of scholars and students, that knowledge 
and understanding may be increased and trans- 
mitted to the youth of our country.” 


PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON FarrRAND, of Cornell 
University, has been selected by the New York 
State Charities Aid Association to be chairman 
of a Citizens’ Committee for Unemployment Re- 
lief Bond Issue. The principal function of this 
committee will be to study and issue informa- 
tion about the nature and needs of unemploy- 
ment relief in New York State, preliminary to 
the proposed issue of $60,000,000 in state bonds 
which is to be voted on by the citizens of New 
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York on election day. The committee was cre- 
Governor 
Committee staff 
105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, and is preparing to dis- 
New 
The 


oposed bonds are intended to aid the eountie s, 


ited as the result of a 
The 


have its headquarters at 


request ol 


Lehman. Citizens’ and 


minate necessary information about 


York unemployment throughout the state. 


ties and towns of the state to care for their 
employed over the period from November 15, 
Frank H. Hiseock, 


chairman of the Board of Trustees of 


1933, to February 15, 1935. 
Cornel] 
versity, will be a vice-chairman of the com- 


++ 


Lee, 


Puitie C. Nasu has been elected president of 
University of Toledo to succeed the late Dr. 
Henry Mr. Nash was from 1912 
1917 assistant engineer with the Boston Tran- 
1919 to 1921 


ssor of civil engineering at Northeastern Uni- 


J. Doermann. 


Commission, and from pro 


rsity, Boston. He then served for eight years 


as dean of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
o. Sinee 1929 he has been director of the 


rue of Nations Association. 


Dr. THomAas Hunt MorGan,. director of the 
G. Kerckhoff Cali- 
ia Institute of been 


Laboratories of the 

Technology, has 
awarded the Nobel Prize in physiology or medi- 
Professor Morgan, 


Acad 


Seiences and of the American Associa- 


cine for the current year. 
who has been president of the National 
emyv ot 
for the Advancement of Science, was from 
1904 to 1928 professor of experimental zoology 
Columbia University. He is known to scien- 
fic men throughout the world for his funda- 


mental contributions to geneties. 


Dr. Wit. SPENS, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from Columbia Univer- 
sity on October 23 at a brief ceremony in the 
trustees’ room of the main library. He was 
cited by Dr. Howard Lee McBain, dean of the 
Graduate Faculties of Columbia, and Dr. Nicho- 
“Master of Cor- 


pus Christi College, Cambridge, now vice-chan- 


las Murray Butler, as follows: 


cellor of that ancient and honored university; 
trained at Rugby and King’s College, Cam- 


bridge, and then giving devoted service to the 
government at the Foreign Office and in several 
highly influential posts in connection with the 
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world war; scholar, author and administrator 
of high and well-recognized excellence, I 

admit you to the degree of doctor of laws in this 
university.” Dr. Spens will attend the C: 
Congress of the Episcopal Chureh in Phil 
phia, to present the greetings of the 

of Canterbury. 


Dr. JULIAN Park, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Buffalo, has 
received from the president of the French Re 
publie the diploma of Chevalier of the Legion 
ot Honor in recognition of his services to inter 


national understanding. 


THE John Newberry Medal, awarded annually 
for the most distinguished contribution to Amer 
ican literature for children, was presented by 
the section for library work with children on 
October 18 at the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association at Chicago to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lewis for her book entitled “Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze.” 


THE following emeritus professors in resi- 


denee at Columbia University have been as- 
signed to the faculties in which they had seats 
when in active service: Journalism, John W. 
Cunliffe; Philosophy, John Dewey and Edward 
D. Perry; Political Science, Edwin R. A. Selig 
Edmund B. Wilson 


Pupin; Columbia College, Edward 


man; Pure Science, and 
Michael I. 
D. Perry and Edwin R. A. Seligman; Barnard, 
Edward D. Michael I. 


Pupin. 


Perry; Engineering, 
Fut professors in German universities have 
Dr. Roland Brink- 


geology at 


been appointed as follows: 
mann, of Gottingen, professor of 
Hamburg; Dr. Fritz Sander, of Giessen, pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology at Jena, and 
Dr. Heinrich Vogt, of Jena, professor of as- 


tronomy at Heidelberg. 


Dr. CLARENCE PEMBROKE GOULD, formerly of 
Western Reserve University, on October 1 offi- 
cially assumed his duties as dean of Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. The position has been 
newly created. Dr. Gould served as a commis- 
sioned officer in the United States Navy, and 
from 1919 to 1923 was professor of history and 
president of Washington College, Chestertown, 
Maryland. 


A. Bur: TrowsrinGe, JRr., has been appointed 
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assistant professor of ethies and life problems 
at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Mr. 


Trowbridge is a Rhodes scholar. 


Dr. RaymMonp Lesuie Bue.i, formerly assis 
tant professor of government at Harvard Uni 
versity, will return to the university for the 
present half year as lecturer and tutor of gov- 
ernment. Dr. Buell has leave of absence from 
the Foreign Poliey Association in order to com- 
plete a book on “The Caribbean Pohiey of the 
United States.” While at Harvard, he will con 
duct a seminar course on “Some Aspects of 
American Foreign Policy.” 


PauL THomas Homan, professor of eco- 


nomies at Cornell University, has been granted 


leave for the academic vear to participate in 
a study of the NRA to be conducted at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. Pro- 
fessor Homan is one of a dozen economists who 
will aid in the study, which is being financed 


by the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Leverett 
S. Lyon, director of educational activities and 


} 
| 


pubhe relations at the institution, will be in 


i 
general charge of the survey. Although Pro- 
fessor Homan has been granted leave for but 
one year, the study as a whole is expected to 
be earried on over a two-year period. The ob- 
ject of the survey is to determine the effects 
of the NRA in several of the basic industries, 


such as coal, steel, textiles and power. 


Proressor JAMES M. LANpts, of the Harvard 
Law School, has been appointed a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Professor 
Landis will help to supervise the operation of 
the securities act, which he and Professor Felix 
Frankfurter helped, among others, to formulate. 
Professor Landis, at that time, was an adviser 
to the House Committee which reported the 
bill. 


KUNICE HILTON, last year voeational coun- 
selor at Syracuse University, has this year been 
appointed assistant dean of women at Syracuse 
University. 

GEORGE Russetut AGassiz, ’84, Boston, has 
been reelected president of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University. He has been a 
member of the board since 1924 and president 


since 1931. 


Dr. Everett W. Goutp, who has been asso- 


ciated with St. Luke’s Hospital as attending 
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pediatric physician, has been elected alumni 


trustee of Columbia University, to succeed D) 
Linsly R. Williams. The election is for a six 
year term. 

Mrs. Paut S. ACHILLES (Edith Mulhall, Ba: 
nard, ’14: Ph.D., Columbia, 718) has bee 
elected alumnae trustee of Barnard College, 


serve until 1937. 


0 


CLayton K. Fauver, New York attorney 


and since 19206 trustee of Oberlin College, 


moving to Oberlin this autumn to be investment 


executive of the college. Aside from college 


duties, he will also serve as president ot 
Oberlin Savings Bank. 

Dr. Henry FRANCIS Grapy, dean of the Co! 
lege of Commerce of the University of Cali 
fornia, has been named vice-president of th 


t 


American Association of Collegiate Schools ot 


Business. Dean Grady will serve for the year 


1933-34 as junior executive of the organizatior 
with Russell A. Stevenson, of the University ot 


Minnesota, president. 


DonaLtp W. MacKay, until recently superin 


tendent of Raton Publie Sehools, New Mexico, 


has been appointed state rural school superviso: 


to succeed Mrs. Grace J. Corrigan, who has 1 


signed on account of illness. H. E. Harrison, 


principal of the high school, has sueeeeded M1 


MacKay. 


Dr. F. SCHOENEMANN, head of the American 
Division of English Seminars at the Universit) 


) 


of Berlin, has arrived in the United States or 
a German traveling fellowship. 

Proressor ADOLF KELLER, of the Schweize1 
isecher Evangelischer Kirchenbund in Geneva 
will hold the Stone Lectureship at Princeto1 
Theological Seminary during November. 


Dr. JosepH S. Ames, president of the John 


Hopkins University, will make the address at 


4 o’clock on October 31, at a convoeation of t! 
University of Pennsylvania held in commemora 
tion of the semi-centennial of the Gradu 
Sehool of Arts and Sciences. 

ProFressor JAMES L. TRYON, secretary 0! 
committee on the graduate school of the Masse 
chusetts Institute of Technology, left on Oct 
ber 16 for a two weeks’ tour of universities @! 


( 
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jileges in the Maritime Provinees of Canada, 

where he is delivering a series of addresses on 
Trends in Modern Edueation.” 

W ALTER 


Dr. D. director of the 


School of Adult Edueation, at Syracuse Univer- 


Morton, 


ty, gave the address at the founders’ day ex- 
cises held recently at Girard College, Phila 


Iphia. 


CLAYTON E. WHIPPLE, ’25, formerly acting 
dyviser of the Committee on Indian Edueation 
Cornell University, supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Edueation in Dryden, and now director 
of extension work for the Near East Foundation 
Bulgaria, has been invited by the Bulgarian 
ector of agricultural schools and the in- 
-pector in charge of teacher training to give six 


tures to native students of agriculture. 


GOVERNOR WiLBuR L. Cross accepted on be- 
alf of the State of Connecticut on October 21 
small bronze tablet commemorating the work 
Dr. Eliphalet 
famous president, and erected on a boulder at 


Nott, Union College’s most 


\shford, along the new Eliphalet Nott Memorial 
Highway. Four or five hundred persons, in- 
cluding three of Dr. Nott’s great-granddaugh- 
The 


boulder bearing the tablet was once part of the 


ters, attended the dedication ceremonies. 


foundation of the house in which Dr. Nott was 
rn in 1773. 


Ur. Howarp Ayers, from 1899 to 1904 presi- 
ent of the University of Cincinnati, formerly 
professor of biology at the University of Mis- 
souri, died on Oetober 17, at the age of seventy- 


two vears. 


ALFRED B. BENEDICT, attorney at law of Cin- 
cinnati and formerly dean of the Cincinnati 
Law School, died on October 16, at the age of 


eventy-eight years. 


Davin Russet Lee, professor emeritus of 
Greek at the University of Tennessee, died on 
October 18, at the age of sixty-four years. 

Proressor H. J. Barton, professor of Latin 
at the University of Illinois from 1890 to 1926, 
died on September 27 on the eve of his eightieth 
birthday. 


Dr. JAMES WALTER CROOK, professor emeritus 
of economies at Amherst College, died on Octo- 


ber 22. He was seventy-four years old. 
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Dr. FREDERICK WILLIAM HALL, president of 
St. John’s College of the University of Oxford, 
October 11, at the sixty-five 


died on age of 


years. 


THE sixth Children’s Science Fair of the 
American Institute is to be held this year from 
December 3 to 10 at the American Museum of 


Natural History, New York City. 


ScHo.ars from Germany and England who 
are joining the faculty of Yale University this 
year as visiting professors include Dr. Arnold 
Wolfers, professor of political science at the 
Hochsehule fiir Politik in 


of political economy at the University of Berlin, 


Berlin and teacher 
international relations, 
Pro- 


fessor Wolfers, who was rapporteur for the 


visiting professor of 


with assignment to the Graduate School. 


London Conference for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations under the auspices of 
the Committee of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations, will conduct three semi- 
nars at Yale. One will deal with international 
economic policies, with special reference to the 
An- 


other will be devoted to comparative govern- 


work of the London Economie Conference. 


ment and post-war European polities, while the 
third will be a special seminar for seniors, deal- 
ing with the foreign policies of Germany since 
the war. 


Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, founder and presi- 
dent of the World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, will give a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston in the spring of 1934, 
and will be available for additional lectures in 
that vicinity during his free time. During April 


he will lecture as far west as Chicago. Dr. 
Mansbridge is a member of the Consultative 
Committee of the English Board of Education 
and is the founder of the Workers’ Educational 
He will 


“Universities and 


Association in England and Australia. 
offer the following subjects: 
the People”; “Adult Edueation in England”; 
“The Pre-School Child’; “Margaret MeMillan, 
Edu- 
Richard 
“The 


which is 


Pioneer of Nursery School and Child 


“Great English Figures: 


Haldane 
Story of Oxford 


ration” ; 


Burdon and Charles Gore”; 


and Cambridge,” 


illustrated. 
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SUFFIELD Scuoot, Connecticut, formally cele- 
brated its centenary on October 25. The school 
from 1833 to 1917 was ealled the Connecticut 
Literary Institution. The program for the cen- 
tennial celebration, as announced by Dr. Brow- 
nell Gage, head master of the school, included 
] address, by Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, whose father, 


Dr. S. Dryden Phelps, was born in Suffield in 


the historiea 


1816 and attended the school in the eighteen- 
thirties. Addresses of greeting were viven by 
Governor Wilbur L. Cross; George Barton Cut- 
ten, president of Colgate University; Mary E. 
W oolley, president of Mount Holvoke College; 
James Rowland Angell, president of Yale Uni- 
versity; Lewis Perry, head master of Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and the 
Right Reverend Edward Campion Acheson, 


4). Bishop of Connecticut. 


GOVERNOR I. C. BuAckwoop, of South Caro- 
lina, has appointed a special legislative com- 
mission to study the state school situation with 
the object of makine recommendations to the 


next General Assembly. 


Tue Publie Works Administration alloeated, 
on October 17, $2,113,000 to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs for construction of fifty day schools 
on southwestern Indian reservations. Secretary 
Ickes said that the new school building program 
would provide adequate schools for Indian chil- 
dren. More than 1,300 children ean be trans- 
ferred from boarding schools when the program 
is completed and 3,240 children moved into the 
new schools. Among the latter group will be 
at least 2,400 who have never attended school. 


ACCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
the first grants from the federal relief adminis- 


tration, earmarked for unemployed school teach- 


ers, were allotted on October 20. A sum oj 
$50,000 went to Oklahoma and $25,000 to Penn 
sylvania to provide school teaching jobs for hun- 
dreds of members of the profession who are on 
relief. Sums have already been spent for this 
purpose in a number of states, but they have 
heretofore been taken out of the regular relief 
allotment. No figures are available to show the 
number of teachers whose salaries are being 
paid by the government, but Mr. Harry L. Hop 
kins, relief administrator, says the demand is 
much larger than was anticipated. Miss Hilda 
Smith, expert in the workers’ summer-schoo! 
movement, has just come to the administration 
to take charge of the organization of adult 
education classes whose teachers are to be paid 


from relief funds. 


Mr. Hoiyoke COLLEGE this year announces 
the establishment of a new educational experi- 
ment at Hartford, Connecticut. At the Y. W. 
C. A. building of that city a score of students 
will meet daily for regular elass instruction by 
members of the Mt. Holyoke faculty. They will 
be considered members of the Mt. Holyoke 
freshman class in all but the geographical sense. 
Those who complete their work will be eligible 
for admission as candidates to the sophomore 
class of Mt. Holyoke or any other college ot 
their choice. The faculty include Miss Sydney 
R. MeLean, of the department of English; Miss 
Helen Gamer, of the Latin department; Miss 
Edna Frederick, of the department of Romance 
languages; Miss Isadelle Couch, former chair- 
man of the speech department and professor 
emeritus, of Mt. Holyoke; Mrs. Elsie Avery Bul- 
lock, until recently instructor in the department 
of physical education, and Dr. Erwin A. Buell, 
direetor of extension at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford. 


DISCUSSION 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE CUR- 
RICULUM 
IN his stimulating article, “Social Change 
and the Curriculum,” Professor Kinneman has 
given us an excellent portrayal of some of the 
current economie and sociological needs which 
the school will do well to diseuss at greater 
length and fulness if it is to play its part in 


giving us an informed and understanding citi- 


zenry. There is one point which calls for more 
elaboration and analysis if we are to compre- 
hend the problem of education for a changing 
civilization in its broadest ramifications. Shitft- 
ing the materials of the curriculum from one 
set, which met the needs that might have been 
dominant in the past, to another, which might 
meet the needs of the present, does not educate 
any one for adaptation to social change unless 
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| the process the individual aequires the neces- 
sary equipment to change with the times with- 
it the formal aid of the school. If the boys 
nd girls who are in the schools to-day acquire 
the equipment to react in an efficient civie 
anner to the current scene, how are we to be 
sure that they will react in a manner equally 
fficient when the scene changes as they advance 
adulthood beyond the influence of formal 
lucation? Something more than changing 
one set of curricular material to another 
needed for efficient citizenship education if 
ich education is to be all that we desire in 
card to the problem of social change. True, 
the curriculum must be changed as economic 
nd sociological needs change. But the power 
the individual must be developed so that he 
s a flexibility and an adaptive quality to 


neve as the intellectual and material condi- 


ns of the environment change. Under our 
resent edueational scheme most boys and girls 
eave school before they reach adulthood and 
a result the school loses its formal influence 
er them at a relatively early age and does 

exercise effective direct control over 
them for the rest of their lives. 
fter leaving school and going to work, the 


without the 


any 
Consequently, 
individual must change largely 
formal aid of the school, except in so far as 
the habits, attitudes, and knowledge necessary 
r social change have been acquired in pre- 
vious training. If we do not impart in some 
way modes and methods of reaction to a chang- 
¢ environment, to boys and girls while they 
are in school, then the school is not likely to 
ve any significant part in edueating an effi- 
cient citizenry so long as we do not make formal 
education a lifelong process. We need a more 
detailed analysis of the funetion of the school 
educating boys and girls for the changes 
vhich may come after they leave school. If 
is found that it is for the 
hool to deal with possible future changes in 


not desirable 
economie and sociological life, then it may con- 
centrate on the curricular material which meets 
the needs of contemporary living. But if we 
assume that the school ought to have a fair 
share of educating for possible changes in the 
future, then we have a problem which ean not 
be entirely met by shifting from one set of 
curricular material that may be out of date to 
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another more in harmony with the needs of the 
hour. The times may change and any given set 
of curricular material may become outworn and 
outmoded. The boys and girls who had been 
educated with materials to suit current needs at 
the time they were in school might be behind 
the times with a shifting scene of economic and 
sociological events if they had advanced beyond 


the stage of formal education and had left 
school and gone to work. The school would 


have done little to make this group of boys 
and girls good citizens as far as their formal 
civie education was concerned unless they had 
acquired something more than familiarity with 
any given set of curricular materials. 

There is another approach to the problem of 
education for a changing civilization which 
Meiklejohn has suggested in his book “The 
Experimental College.” Instead of emphasiz- 
ing the kind or character of materials from the 
standpoint of change or their suitability to 
past or present uses, Meiklejohn suggests that 
the question of method be the starting point of 
civie education. In dealing with any environ- 
ment, then, the primary question might be: 
Was (or is) the method procedure used by any 
social group in dealing with a given set of 
economie and sociological conditions the intelli- 
gent one for handling that situation? Here the 
problem is one of the means and modes of 
action and thought rather than emphasis upon 
material as such. Such an emphasis might 
tend to give boys and girls a social tool for the 
handling of any environment, either largely 
statie or largely dynamic and changing. If we 
take this point of departure in education for a 
changing civilization it might give, over a 
period of time, more of that kind of socialized 
citizenship which we all admit is one of the 
needs of the time. 

JAMES G. STEVENS 

PITTSFORD, NEW YORK 


ISN’T THIS A BETTER WAY? 

WE are passing through a period of change; 
changes in governmental procedure, in the rela- 
tions between nations, in religious beliefs and in 
educational policy. Our magazines and our 
books deal with what they often call “The 
seems to be the 


Changing World.” Change 


spirit of the hour. We are somehow dissatis- 
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fied with our present way of doing things. 
There is an underlying feeling that something 
is wrong; that there is a better way. With a 
rather wholesome spirit of optimism we try to 
change our old methods to accept, in part at 
least, a new approach to our problems. 

Change for the sake of change can seldom be 
justified. Conditions must warrant change. We 
are right in adhering to the old way as long as 
we can discover nothing better. Yet in a chang- 
ing world there must be certain variations and 
adjustments made, whether we acquiesce or not. 
Our old habits must give way to the legitimate 
demands of the time. 

For years pupils in American schools have 
read line by line, page by page, a few texts 
each year in our modern language courses. The 
reading has become a purely perfunctory mat- 
ter which the pupil has accepted as an un- 
avoidable obstacle in his path. Vocabulary 
difficulties and problems of syntax have left 
no time for the enjoyment of the story as good 
literature. The incentive to translate other than 
preseribed books has, with few exceptions, been 
destroyed by the overuse of the old translation- 
method. 

However, we have now reached a point where 
it is time to vary that method by the use of an- 
other, which, if you wish, you may eall a 
“supplementary method,” i.e., by reading for 
comprehension. The old method of intensive 
reading should share the emphasis with a type 
of reading in which the thought-content is the 
aim and the use of the vocabulary is replaced, 
in a large measure, by a better comprehension 
of words and phrases in their natural context. 
Unknown words of relatively great frequency, 
and therefore important, must of course be 
looked up in the voeabulary or dictionary. This 
type of reading is used in the advanced courses 
in some secondary schools and more generally 
in eolleges where book reports are required. 
But now the plan is meeting with favor as an 
important phase of the more elementary stages 
of language study. Its use may begin as early 
as the last term of the first year, but it is more 
effective in the second year of the language 
course in secondary schools. 

The writer made an experiment this year with 
two classes in German second year. The texts 
used were Gerstiicker’s “Germelshausen” and 
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“Der Wilddieb.” Assignments of two pages, 
sometimes two pages and a half, for intensive 
reading were made until the expository part of 
the stories was covered. Building on that 
amount of vocabulary as a basis, the assign 
ments were increased to five and six pages in 
length, which were read for comprehension out 
of class. A ban was put on the use of the 
vocabulary, except in the case of key-words. 
The use of the notes was encouraged. Classes 
were given test material which consisted of ques- 
tions on the story and on the meaning of new 
words or phrases occurring more than once and 
necessary to a comprehension of the thought of 
a passage. At first these questions in German 
were written on the blackboard; later, they were 
dictated. Answers in English proved more satis- 
factory in the initial stages of the experiment 
but as the classes grew in experience German 
was required. The answers had to be definite. 
Ten or twelve questions were usually given and 
a time limit of fifteen to twenty minutes was set. 
Time-control is necessary to insure bette: 
preparation of the lesson and to keep the class 
alert. The answers were then discussed with 
the class. Certain paragraphs of the assign- 
ment which needed intensive treatment were 
translated following the discussion. The num- 
ber of unknown words was usually not great. 

The test material was sometimes varied to 
include other devices than the question and 
answer type. For example, summaries, making 
of outlines, completion of sentences, true and 
false statements and multiple choice were in- 
cluded as tests. As the exercises aimed at 
grasping the thought content, they necessarily 
differed from those generally found in direct 
method books. The future foreign language 
reader, I hope, will include material of this 
type, which will develop the power in a pupil to 
recognize more readily a larger number of words 
as well as to help him to interpret the thought. 

What is gained by reading for comprehension 
is the ability to get the thought from larger 
and larger quantities of the foreign language; 
the relief to the pupil from the daily grind of 
word hunting; the substitution of something 0! 
life and interest that inspires in the pupil 4 
love for the subject. It is the best form of 
preparation for teachers who believe in outside 
reading for pupils. It destroys the fear in the 
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ipil’s mind that he can not read a book in a 
jleasurable way as he would read a book in 


English. It affords tiaining in logie to get the 
meaning of the important words and phrases 
all their true implications. 


nowers of concentration and reveals to him de- 


It develops his 
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tails of the story he would not have recognized 
and consequently contributes to his appreciation 
of the story as good literature. 
LEsTER C, NEWTON 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE 


[ry present indications can be relied upon, the 
ir 1930 is likely to be of importance in the 
In April of 


vear, as the result of a generous endow- 


tory of Australian education. 


ent made by the Carnegie Corporation of 
York, the Australian Council for Eduea- 


mal Research was established. 


The negotia- 
ms leading to the making of the grant were 
on foot through a visit paid to Australia 
J. E. Russell, dean emeritus of Teach- 
College, Columbia University. 
The part which is likely to be played by the 
vy organization can not be understood without 
e reference to the general plan of education 
the Island Continent. The Commonwealth, 
hich covers about the same area as the United 
States, consists of six states varying in size from 
Western Australia with almost 1,000,000 square 
les to the 
ith its 26,000 square miles, is approximately 


island state of Tasmania which, 


size of Ireland. The two chief cities, Sydney 


and Melbourne, each contain more than one 
million people, and yet the total population of 
the Commonwealth has not yet reached six and 
a half millions. 

In Australia the unit of educational organiza 
tion is the state. Each state government main- 
tains an edueation department under a_per- 
manent and expert head known as the Director 
ot Edueation. Contaet with the government of 
the day is seeured through the appointment of 

Minister of Edueation who is responsible to 
Parliament for the department of education and 
tor the expenditure of the money voted for edu- 
cation. Though entirely independent of each 
other the six state systems of education are re- 
markably similar in general organization and 
mode of functioning. 


The most striking feature of this scheme is 


the centralization of administrative power 
within the respective education departments. 
The central authority trains, appoints and pays 
all teachers within the state. It decides when 
and where schools are to be opened or closed. 
It issues regulations and courses of study for 
all schools. The most vital link in the chain is 
to be found in the corps of inspectors, originally 
appointed as the result of outstanding ability 
who visit all 


their schools, 


schools in their districts at regular intervals and 


to manage own 
remain in intimate touch with the central office 
in the capital city. 

The 


poliey of 


this 


here be dealt 


advantages and disadvantages of 
centralization can not 
with. Suffice it to say that the system is prob- 
ably the only one which could have provided 
reasonably good standards of general education 
during the pioneering work of opening up a 
new continent. All the evidence available sug- 
gests that Australian educational standards are 
high, and that there are not the differences in 
educational opportunity or achievement between 
cities and sparsely settled areas which are often 
assumed to be inevitable. 

The most obvious handieaps under which 
arise from 

The 


distanees within the country itself have con- 


Australian education labors 


reo- 
graphical and financial causes. immense 


tributed to a certain self-centeredness in the 


various educational units. There is extremely 


little interchange of personnel between the 


states. A useful but still inadequate medium 
for the interchange of opinion and information 
is a biennial conference of directors of edueca- 
tion. 
money that it is the exception rather than the 
rule even for inspectors, lecturers at teachers 
In view of 


Travel abroad is so costly in time and 


colleges, and administrative officers. 
the great demands on the public purse for build- 
ing railways, for making roads, for developing 
huge irrigation schemes, for providing old age 
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pensions and the lke, the amount devoted to 
education is creditable, but is not as great as it 
would be if the population were larger and the 
economie exploitation of the country more ad- 
vanced. 

Operating in a very democratic social milieu, 
unfettered—or, if you prefer, unaided—by 
ancient traditions, and unhampered by racial 
and language problems, Australian teachers and 
administrators are, on the whole, progressive and 
hospitable to new ideas. In no country in the 
world is it easier to seeure wide-spread and effee- 
tive changes in school organization and method 
once these have been officially adopted. It must, 
however, be granted that a large centralized, 
and closely-knit organization, does not readily 
encourage experimentation and individual initia- 
tive. The very fact that things are done in 
much the same way in all schools constitutes 
something like an unformulated generalization 
that that is the only way of doing them. 

Australian education is apt to perpetuate 
partial solutions and compromises and to live 
on its capital; it is prone to convey to the pub- 
lie mind the view that education is primarily ¢ 
function of the government and thus a matter 
to be dealt with chiefly by regulations issued 
by a central office. 

Although some work in experimental educa- 
tion is done at several of the universities there 
are as yet not many Australian students of edu- 
eation who have had the advantage of a 
thorough training in statistical and experimental 
technique, or who have followed in detail the 
recent work in the study of special school sub- 
jects. The financial resources of the education 
departments and the attention of administrative 
officers have been so much taken up with meet- 
ing the needs of ordinary expansion, and, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, with building up a 
system of high schools and technical schools that 
no serious consideration has been given by them 
to the research aspect of education. 

The foregoing will have made it obvious that 
there was much useful work awaiting an organ- 
ization which could offer facilities for the en- 
couragement of educational research. The coun- 
cil which has been formed to administer the 
Carnegie grant consists of nine members. As a 


preliminary step the best qualified edueationists 
in each state took steps to form institutes for 
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educational research within their respective 
states. These state institutes, though they are 
independent bodies working under their own 
constitutions, play an important part in the 
general plan. All applications to the central 
council are made in the first instance to the 
state institute concerned. The institute, in for 
warding an application, has the privilege ot 
expressing its opinion as to whether it should 
be granted. The most important function ot 
each institute is to elect a delegate to the council. 
In addition to the six members thus elected 
there are three co-opted members. The co-opted 
members at present form the executive commit- 
tee which manages the affairs of the council in 
the interval between the annual meetings. The 
present executive committee consists of the 
president of the council, Mr. Frank Tate, 
formerly director of education in Victoria, and 
Professors Lovell and Mackie, of Sydney Uni- 
versity. The council employs a paid executive 
officer who advises the council on technical mat- 
ters, visits the various state institutes, coordin- 
ates the work of investigators in the various 
states, and, with clerical and technical assis- 
tance, carries out investigations himself. 

It is probably unprecedented in the history of 
educational research that within a comparatively 
few months there has been worked out an organ 
ization which embraces a whole continent, an 
organization which, while ensuring the coopera- 
tion of practically all qualified persons within 
that area, allows independence to the local 
bodies, encourages the undertaking of local 
responsibility, and yet places executive power 
in the hands of a sufficiently small number ot 
persons to make the scheme practical and effec- 
tive. 

The council has received a cordial weleome 
from the education departments; in fact, their 
willingness to cooperate means that most of 
the schools of the commonwealth are available 
for the carrying out of investigations sponsored 
by the council. 

Almost seventy applications for financial 
assistance have been lodged, indicating that 
there are a large number of individuals who are 
anxious to avail themselves of the facilities now 
provided for research in education. Of these, 
some fifty have been approved, and, as a result, 
a considerable number of experiments and in- 
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vestigations are now well under way. Some 
examples are: an investigation into the question 
of class grouping and promotion, an experiment 
the instructional value of educational films, 
variations in intelligence of sub-normal chil- 
dren, the interest-span of young children, the 
absorptive capacity of various occupations, 
physieal characteristies of Australian children, 
the incidence of speech defects, prognostic tests 
f aptitude for teaching, and several inquiries 
to the teaching of specific school subjects. 
The council is aeting as a center for the collee- 
n and dissemination of information concern- 
Australia. Inquiries from 


From time 


edueation in 
road are already being received. 
time there will be brought out studies of 
haracteristie features of Australian education. 
wing to the paueity of such published infor- 
ition, and owing to certain unusual features 
n Australian education, these studies are likely 
interest to students of education in 
general. The first report of this nature is an 
account of the methods by which the education 


to be of 


lepartments are teaching through correspon- 
dence some 13,300 children living in isolated 
areas out of reach of schools. 

An even more important duty than that of 
sanctioning specifie researches will be the task 
ot encouraging the spirit of research and in- 
in education. 
Australian system lends itself to routine rather 


quiry As already indicated, the 
than to experiment, to conformity rather than 
to variation. Though the situation in this re- 
spect is probably far less serious than educa- 
tional theorists would expect to find on a priori 
grounds there is ample scope for an organiza- 
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tion such as the Couneil for Edueational Re 
search which has as its raison d’étre the twin 
beliefs that a scientific approach to education is 
possible and that final solutions on most educa 
tional problems are still wanting. 

The value of the 
haneed by the fact that it is controlled by men 


new organization is en 


appointed solely because of their standing as 
edueationists, that it is not connected with, or 
representative of, any bodies save the state in 
stitutes (it thus has no axes to grind), that it 
provides a permanent educational organization 
which is representative of the whole common- 
wealth, and that, particularly through its asso- 
ciated institutes, it affords an opportunity for 
collaboration between those connected with state 
education departments and those connected with 
private schools. 

During the past two decades a solid basis has 
been laid in the matter of publie education in 
the youngest of the English-speaking democ- 
Educational developments and methods 
attention 


racies. 
in Australia have 
from students which their interest would justify. 


not received the 


Although progress in some directions may be 
delayed by the difficulties 
there are many respects in which conditions are 
favorable to still further progress. The recently- 
established Australian Council for Educational 
Research, with its facilities, its aims, and its 
methods of functioning, appears to be peculiarly 
adapted to making contributions to Australian 
education in the directions in which they are 


present economic 


most needed. 
K. S. CUNNINGHAM 
MELBOURNE 


QUOTATIONS 


MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN 


THE Seeretary of Labor, through the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, ealled a conference in Washing- 
ton, October 6, to consider what the Children’s 
Bureau appears to regard as a significant in- 
crease in malnutrition direetly attributable to 
the current depression. Representatives of offi- 
ial and voluntary health and relief agencies 
and of the medical profession and allied work- 
‘’s Were invited to this conference. Prior to the 
‘onference a meeting of a selected executive 
‘ommittee had been held, and considerable pub- 


licity had been given to the opinion of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau that malnutrition 
among children constitutes a serious menace at 
this time. The title Child Health Recovery, ap- 
plied to the program proposed by the Children’s 


increase of 


Bureau, implies notable deterioration in child 
health during the years of economic stress. 

The report of the executive committee, as pre- 
sented to the conference, stated that the objee- 
tive of the conference is to locate undernourish- 
ment, to initiate plans to overcome existing con- 
and to prevent its 


ditions of malnutrition 
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further oceurrence by dietary and medical pro- 
cedures. Cooperation is to be asked of state 
and local departments of health, education and 
welfare, of state and local relief administrations 
and of state and local medical and dental socie- 
ties. <All these are to be asked to coordinate 
themselves under state, county and local com- 
mittees. The program 1s to include considera- 
tion of families not on relief as well as those 
receiving relief. The term child is to cover the 
period from infancy through adolescence. The 
Children’s Bureau is to prepare a record blank 
to insure uniformity of recording. Examina- 
tions are to be made of large groups of children. 
These examinations and the subsequent treat- 
ment of the undernourished are to be paid for 
out of federal relief funds. 

The report of the executive committee was 
supported by the presentation of statistics from 
New York City, Massachusetts rural regions, a 
Philadelphia relief group and Denver social 
agencies. A number of speakers, including the 
federal relief administrator, supported the con- 
tention that the nation faces a significant in- 
crease in malnutrition among children. How- 
ever, a number of experienced public health 
workers, among them an officer of the federal 
government, pointed out that objective stand- 
ards on which a diagnosis of malnutrition ean 
be based are not available and emphasigd that 
statistical evidence in current morbidity and 
mortality rates does not indicate any widespread 
emergency, though conditions in certain loeali- 
ties are admittedly deplorable. Warnings were 
issued on fe floor of the conference against at- 
tempting to sell the country a famine program, 
against a national hysteria and against wasting 
money on medical examinations when under- 
nourished children, so far as they can be iden- 
tified in the light of existing knowledge, are al- 
ready known to physicians, nurses and social 
workers; in a word, against making a _ hulla- 
baloo. Doubt was expressed as to the wisdom 
of superimposing a complex new organization 
on competent local workers and thus meddling 
with local agencies. It was pointed out that the 
expense involved in the examination program 
would go far toward providing adequate food 
for all children on relief. It was also pointed 


out that some malnutrition is always present, 
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that undernourishment is not confined to th, 
poor, that this problem was not born in 1929 
and that its consideration at this conference was 
merely another symptom of dumping on the 
national table at this time of practically every 
instance of individual need. 

In the end, approval of the report of the ex 
ecutive committee was moved. A question from 
the floor raised the point as to whether this re 
port, if adopted, was to be considered binding 
on state and local groups, and the chair replied 
that its adoption would put it in the status ot ; 
recommendation. The report was adopted by 
viva voce vote. 

Thus the federal government seems to be 
sponsoring a so-called child health recovery pro- 
gram in the face of an opinion expressed by a 
representative of one of its important bureaus 
to the effect that no unusual emergency has been 
shown to exist, as well as other opinions that 
there is no evidence of child health deteriora 
tion. Therefore, by implication, the title “Child 
Health Recovery” is a misnomer. Men and wo- 
men whose genuine interest in child health can 
not be questioned and whose experience and 
ability entitle them to an opinion have ex- 
pressed their conviction that the wholesale ex- 
amination of children in the absence of any 
objective criteria for malnutrition would be a 
waste of time and money and would give only a 
mass of unreliable statistical data. Fortunately, 
the plan is now in,the hands of the states, and 
the medical and dental professions will have a 
voice in state and“oeal programs. At least two 
state medical societies, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, have developed programs for child 
health conservation in their respective states, 
both projects antedating that now proposed by 
the Children’s Bureau. Their experience should 
offer suggestions and guidance to other state 
committees. It is to be hoped that all local 
committees, fn outlining their plans for sate- 
guarding child health, will heed the voices 0! 
those who point out the disadvantages of the 
proposed program, as well as those who support 
the proposed plan. Deterioration of child 
health must not be permitted to occur, but pes- 
simism and hysteria should not be allowed to 
undermine what appears to be a revival of cou 
fidence—Journal of the American Medical As 


sociation. 
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TEACHING ADULTS 


if Federal Emergeney Relief Administra- 
n’s decision to spend a substantial sum in 
ng jobless teachers and others qualified to 
truet idle Americans in idle schoolrooms is 
ther proof of vision in Administrator Hop- 
’ organization at Washington. 


is estimated that there are some 80,000 


kless teachers in the country, some 30,000 
lief. Many rural schools now closed could 
pened by day and city schools could be 
vn open at night to give these teachers 
k-relief at their own profession. 
he depression and machine industry are 
‘ng more and more leisure on the people. 
is more logical than to open the school- 
s to all who seek knowledge and put the 
that 
‘thy causes, adult education? 


behind most neglected of 


vernment 
Possibly it is beeause of a mistaken notion in 

country that people stop learning when 
quit high school or college. Possibly it is 
cause we have been too busy making things 


satisfy primitive knowledge. Possibly it is 
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because the eause wants to think of the uni 


versal human hunger for knowledge. Possibly 
it is because the cause lacks drama and goes by 
clumsy Latin names. 

But it is a faet that this country has lagged 
far behind England and other European nations 
in offering education to its grown-ups. 

The ground has been broken by such pioneer- 
ing enthusiasts as Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Dr. Harry Miller 
others. For more than a decade the Workers’ 
Education Bureau and its labor institutes have 


Overstreet, Spencer and 


done splendid work. 

Workers’ Summer Schools, University Exten- 
sion, the National Advisory Committee on the 
radio in education and other groups have ex- 
tended teaching beyond the classrooms. States 
like New York, Wisconsin and California have 
But 
from aid to the federal 


government has not put its shoulder to the 


edueation aside 


sizable adult programs. 


voeational edueation 
wheel. 

Its determination to do so now under its work 
relief program is another silver lining to the 
depression cloud.—The World Telegram. 


REPORTS 


SURVEY OF THE EDUCATIONAL AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE BALTIMORE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION, 

fue Reviewing Committee sums up its con- 
clusions as follows: It believ® that the public- 
school affairs of the city are being well and in- 
telligently administered and that there is no 
evidence of waste in any of the departments or 
ctivities of the school system. 

It also believes that the administration and 
peration of the schools has been broaghtto a 
relatively high state of efficiency and good man- 
The reports of the various subcom- 

‘tees show the great progress which has been 

From the report to Raymond S. Williams, 
president of the Board of School Commissioners of 
altimore, of the Reviewing Committee of the Citi- 
ns’ Advisory Committee, consisting of Charles 

Henry Howard, Chairman, Thomas C. Corner, 

vinia Engle, Otto Ortmann, John E. Semmes, 

rie O. H. Bauernschmidt, Lewellys F. Barker, 
ace W. Oles, Jesse N. Bowen, William H. 
eese, John K. Shaw, Florence E. Bamberger, 
s B. Weller, Philip B. Perlman, George E. 
nnett and Esther L. Richards. 


rement. 


made in many respects since the Strayer Survey 

has been sometimes made that an 
excessive amount is being spent in the form of 
salaries of superyimrs, superintendents , and 
other officials “i supervision and 
direction over the individ achers*by whom 
the work of instruction is od TMT conimittee 
finds, however, that this part of the system has 
already been cut too far in carrying out the 
reductions which have been made in the last 
two years. In a system as large and containing 
as many different elements and branches as the 
publfe-school system of Baltimore, it is abso- 
lutely essential for proper supervision and 
direction that there should be an adequate num- 
ber of higher officials charged with the duty of 
coordinating the work of the different teachers, 
keeping in touch with the work of the individual 
teachers so as to determine upon the advisability 
of promotions and transfers, collecting and 
organizing the statistics which are needed in 
order that the administration may keep in touch 
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with what being accomplished, and perform- 
ing those functions which in any large business 


The 


data re- 


would be discharged by similar officials. 


thoroughness and eare with whieh all 


the Citizens’ Committee and its sub- 


quired by 


their present investigation were 


an evidence of the efficieney 


staff 


committees in 
prepared is itself 
of the administrative and its command of 
the entire school system. 


Another common idea is that 


the details of 
mueh of the in- 


erease in the annual expense of the public 
schools is due to the teaching of special sub- 
jects, including especially those which are some- 


times referred to as “frills.” These special sub- 
jects were each made the province of one of the 
subeommittees, and the reports of these subeom- 
mittees agree in finding that the special subjeet 
covered by each of them is a highly advisable 
and necessary part of public-school education 
and that the cost thereof is but a very small part 
of the total amount expended for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the public-school system. 
They eall attention also to the important fact 
that any very substantial part of this cost would 
not be saved or avoided by discontinuing these 
special subjects altogether, for the plain reason 
that one teacher ean effectively instruet only a 
limited number of pupils at one time, and that 
therefore if these subjects were abolished, teach- 
ers would still be needed to instrue pupils 
during the same time which is i - oe to 
the teaching of these special subjects. 

The law makes it compulsory that all children 
shalf attend school up 46°the age of fourteen 
and, unless gainfully employed, until they are 
sixteen, anggalsé provides that any one under 
the age of twenty-one shall be entitled to instrue- 
tion at the publie schools. The law also requires 
that this instruction shall inelude teaching dur- 
ing a certain number of hours each week. It 
is obvious therefore that either the total diseon- 
tinuance of or the reduction of time given to, 
any of these special subjects would require that 
the pupils to whom they are now taught be in- 
structed for an equal length of time by other 
teachers, and hence no considerable economy in 
expenditures would result from putting an end 
to any of these forms of instruction. 

Neither have we found, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, that the instruction in those subjects 
which are usually regarded as the fundamental 


ones in a system of teaching has suffered to 
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any extent by the time and attention given ¢ 
On the 
contrary, we find that the addition of these sub- 


the teaching of these special subjects. 


jects to the curricula has not operated to prej- 


udice the thoroughness of the teaching of thos d 
subjects which are commonly regarded as the da 
more fundamental ones. 

One of the items which has been heavily ecu: eX 
by the department for the current year is that p 
of the cost of supplies and maintenance. This ac 
cut is possible largely because of the fact that he 
the number of books, supplies, ete., on hand eff 
enabled such articles to be used for the current ce 
year, while spending less than usual for renew s¢| 
als. This, however, inevitably leads to a situa of 


tion commonly ealled “deferred maintenance,” 
by which the amount required for the same pur- of 
poses in succeeding years is increased by thi 
extent to which expenditures for that purpos 
have been skimped or suspended during th: 
previous year. 

This brings us down to the question of what 
has been the cause of the large increase in the 


annual cost of the administration and main s 
tenance of the publie schools in Baltimore Cit) nu 
during the last ten years or more. In 1920 the u 


total appropriation by the city for the main- 
tenance and operation of the schools 
$4,370,975, and in 1921, $5,736,695. This had 
increased in 1931 to $10,452,103, an amount 
which was cut in 1932 by $826,000 and for 1933 
by $1,470,000, maging the amount for the pres- 
ent year about what it was in 1927. This does 
not of course fhelude the amount annually 
raised by taxes for debt service on that part ol 
the city debt which was incurred for public- 1 
school buildings. While a large amount has | 
been borrowed since 1920 for this purpose, 1 
should be remembered what the condition of the 
public-school buildings was at the beginning 
of that period; and the total amount of existing 
city indebtedness which was ineurred for schools 
is only about 14 per cent. of the total funded 
debt of the city. 

This increase in expenditures was due mainly 
to two factors, viz., the increase in the rate 0! 
compensation to teachers which was made near 


Was 


the beginning of the period in question, and th 
steady increase in the number of pupils in th 
schools, and especially the increase in those 10 
the higher grades, where the cost of education 


is greater. 
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For the last few years the increase in the 
mber of students in the public schools has 
inted to nearly three thousand a year. In 
senior high schools the enrolment has almost 
ibled since 1921 and has trebled since that 
ite in the junior high schools. 
It is of course impossible, both under the 
isting law and under the principles on which 
iblie school education is founded, to seek to 
‘complish any economy by limiting the num- 
r of pupils. Possibly some saving might be 
ffeeted by requiring students who fall below a 
ytain standard of attainment in the higher 
‘hools to be transferred to some other branch 
instruction. On the whole, however, the in- 
reased expense due to the increasing number 
pupils can not be controlled. 
Neither can the situation be met by reducing 
the number of teachers. There is a limit to the 
e of the class which any teacher can efficiently 
nstruet. Ordinarily, the school administration 
as sought to hold to forty-four as such limit, 
d in the opinion of the committee this number 
s rather too high than too low. Inerease in the 
number of students therefore necessarily re- 
lires a corresponding inerease in the number 
teachers by whom they are to be instructed. 


did 


If, therefore, any substantial reduction in the 
school appropriation has to be made, it will 
necessarily fall mainly upon salaries. Prior to 
the eut of 10 per cent. which was made for the 
current year, the salaries of the teaching force 
and other officials and employees of the board 
were lower in Baltimore City than in any other 
city of equal or greater size; and were among 
the lowest of those in any city in this country 
of even half the size. It is upon salaries, how- 
ever, that any enforced reduction in appropria- 
tions must mainly fall, and the committee be- 
lieve that such salaries are already as low as 
they should be if the efficiency of the schools is 
to be maintained at anything like its present 
level. 

And if a reduction should become necessary 
or inevitable owing to the impossibility of the 
city’s raising adequate revenue to carry on the 
schools at the level to which they have been 
brought, then this committee suggests that any 
such action should be preceded by a general 
survey of all salaries and other expenditures in 
the different municipal departments, so that the 
school system will not be singled out for drastic 
reductions, when it is only one of the several 
departments of the city administration. 
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ANTICIPATING COLLEGE CREDIT 


THe lack of articulation between high school 


nd college constitutes one of the most impor- 


problems of organization confronting 
merican education at the present time. As a 
esult of the duplication of content character- 
tic of certain courses offered in the last year 
high school and the first year of college, this 
particularly true in the case of the superior 
tudent. All too often he finds himself foreed 
mark time during the first few months of 
s college career while the class covers material 
ith which he is already quite familiar. 
In an attempt to eliminate this overlapping 
the University of Buffalo, in cooperation with 
local high sehools,! offered superior high 
This is one phase of a study of the 
tudent in high school and college which 
ried on by the University of Buffalo 


superior 
is being 
and the 


school students the opportunity of anticipating 
college work. Rather than have these pupils 
waste time by taking college courses which they 
have studied in part during their high school 
career, the university proposed that they pre- 
pare themselves on those portions of the sub- 
ject which are not ineluded in the high school 
work and then, through a special examination, 
demonstrate the extent to which they have mas 
tered the course. If successful on the exam 
ination they would receive college credit for the 
work done and go on to the next semester’s or 
this 


subject-matter 


year’s work in the department. In way 


much tiresome repetition of 
might be avoided. 
Selection of the students to whom this offer 


might be extended was left to the high school 


teachers, who made their recommendations on 





local high schools under a grant from the General 
Education Board. 
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the basis of a high standard of achievement in 
the course which they taught. The only restric- 
tion imposed by the university was that the 
pup ls present more than fifteen units for en- 
trance, so that the subject in which they were 
writing the examination need not 


Since the average 


be included 
among their entrance units. 
number of units presented for entrance credit 
at the University of Buffalo is 16.5, it is obvious 
that this did not create any difficulty. 

In order to help the students in their prepa- 
ration for these special examinations they were 
given a syllabus of the course in which they 
were interested and copies of previous examina- 
tions. The nature of the syllabi varied from 


one department to the other. Besides an outline 


of the course, which was normally quite detail; 
and references to the required texts and e¢ 
lateral reading, there was usually a statemen| 
as to the quality of work and degree of mastery 


expected. 


conferences were held with the students during 
which there was an attempt to have them a; 
preciate the nature of university courses ani 
the point of view and methods which characte: 
ized them.? 

These conferences, in which interested tea: 
ers frequently participated, were held at vario 


2 These conferences and the general liaison work 
in connection with this project were carried on by 
members of the staff of the study sponsored by th 
General Education Board, Ruth E. Eckert, Mary E 


To supplement 
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the syllabus briet 


Sarbaugh, Mazie Wagner and the writer. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT. 


RECEIVED 


. Number Number Per cent. 
Subject writing passed passed 
Accounting 201 9 7 77.8 
Accounting 202 10 8 80.0 
Chemistry 101 6 0 0.0 
Eeonomics 101 12 3 25.0 
Eeonomies 102 ] 1 100.0 
English 101 1] 10 90.9 
English 102 10 9 90.0 
English 201 12 6 50.0 
English 202 6 4 66.7 
French 101-102 3 3 100.0 
French 103-104 3 } 100.0 
German 103 1 1 100.0 
German 104 ] 0 0.0 
History 101 1 1 100.0 
History 102 1 1 100.0 
History 203 2 1 50.0 
History 204 22 10 45.5 
Mathematics 101 44 29 65.9 
(Trigonometry ) 
Mathematics 151] 16 12 75.0 
(Coll. Algebra) 

Physics 201 13 3 23.1 
Psychology 101 4 1 25.0 
Psychology 102 2 1 50.0 

Total 190 114 60.0 


Ave. grade Sem. Sem. 
point status* hours hours 
sda iia — eredit —— 

Pass Total... sic 
group group 643 8 6 4 

1.57 1.00 7 

1.13 .70 6 2 

- 1.00 

1.33 42 3 

2.00 2.00 1 

1.30 1.09 B.A 
Lao 1.10 _- 

1.00 0.00 6 

75 17 2 l 
1.50 1.50 3 

.67 .67 3 

1.00 1.00 i 

— 1.00 

2.00 2.00 1 

2.00 2.00 1 

2.00 50 1 

00 — 32 1 

.97 .29 29 

By fs ol 12 

1.00 — 54 1 2 

1.00 — .40 
1.00 0.00 I 
1.05 23 6 188 3 6 1 


OF THOSE PASSING THE SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS WITH THE GRADE AND Cr! 





* Computed according to the following scale: A=3, B=2, C=1, D=0, E and F=-1. 








ER 28, 1933 


; from January to April, 1933. The ex- 


itions were offered both in June and Sep- 


er, all but six students choosing the earlier 


The fields in which the examinations were of- 
are listed in Table I. 
resent those in which analyses of text-books 


In general they 


syllabi on the two levels demonstrate the 
existence of some duplication of course content. 
should be noted, however, that there is no 
estion of overlapping or duplication in the 
trigonometry, college algebra and the 
languages. Students who have included 

se subjects in their high school programs are 
lowed to repeat them in college but go on 
yre advanced work. They were made a 
of this project because so many pupils, 
r more than the fifteen units required for 
wished to receive credit for these 


rance, 
irses on the college level. Since the work is 
re difficult and extensive in college, thus re- 
ring independent study on the part of the 
this 


|, such action is not out of harmony with 


lent who wished to receive credit on 
philosophy underlying this whole plan. 
fol- 
the 
A number of teachers in the high 


Three general lines of procedure were 
ved by the students in preparing for 
examination, 
ols beeame extremely interested in the pos- 
lities of this plan and, as a result, there 
re some attemps to bring college instruction 
igh school pupils. One teacher of American 
history, for instance, in consultation with the 
head of the department of history in the Uni- 
versity, reorganized her course in such a way as 
to satisfy the requirements of the “regents” 
and at the same time include much of the con- 
tent and method of work of the second semester 
of the basie course in American history offered 
by the eollege. This project was furthered by 
the cooperation of the administration of the 
high school which arranged her class sections 
in such a manner as to have one composed en- 
tirely of superior pupils who were interested 
in taking the special examination given by the 
university. Her pupils constitute ninety-one 
cent. (20 out of 22) of the total group 
writing this examination. 
tain students who planned to take the examina- 
tons in English 101-2 (the basie course) met 
five times with a member of the staff of the 


In two schools cer- 
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General Edueation Board study for a diseussion 
of the material to be covered and the best meth- 
ods of study. The work done during, and in 
preparation for, these discussion periods was 
modeled closely on the tutorial method of in 
College the 
level, then, may be said to constitute the first 


struction. work on high school 
method of preparation. 

In the second place, there were in two high 
schools so-called post-graduate courses which 
were set up as being more or less the equivalent 
of the corresponding college courses and in 
which marked duplication might be expected. 
The students taking these subjects, historical 
survey of English literature and advanced ac 
counting, studied independently to a certain 
extent, guided by the syllabus of the university 
course, but in the main there was little prepa- 
ration other than that afforded by their regu- 
lar elass work. This, too, might well be desig 
nated college instruction on the high school 
level. 

Finally, there were those who did the work 
more or less independently. The degree of in- 
dependence in the work undertaken ranged all 
the way from a student of history who had ab- 
solutely no help other than that offered by the 
syllabus and the initial conference,*® to certain 
pupils who were preparing for the special 
examination in physies and who, during spare 
moments in the laboratory, frequently turned 
to their instructor for help in the solution of the 
more difficult problems encountered on the col- 


lege level. 


The special examinations prepared by the sev- 


eral cooperating departments of the university 
were so constructed as to satisfy one chief 
criterion: Is this examination, as a single in- 
trument, satisfactory to the department as the 
sole measure of a student’s mastery of the 
course material? While there was no uniform 
ity in the resulting product, each department 
determining for itself the type of examination 
or test best suited to its needs, there was agree- 
ment to the effect that the special examination 
should be neither more nor less difficult than 
that given in the regular course. However, since 
the verdict of these examinations would be un- 
supported by the results of quizzes, monthly 


3 This particular student passed economics 101-2, 
history 101-2 and history 203-4. 
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+ 


tests, laboratory contact t! 


s, and the like, nearly 
all the departments made them longer and more 
comprehensive than the usual final examination. 
As a 


more 


cluded 


result they almost invariably required 


than the customary three hours and in- 


covering significant phase 

of the With the 

101-2 103—4 each examination ecov- 
| 


ers the work of one semester only. 


items every 


work. exception of French 


and French 
The results of the testing program are sum- 
Table I. 


table 


marized in Study of the data pre- 
that 


the conditions deseribed, 


sented in this demonstrates high 


school pupils, under 
are capable of passing examinations which are 


at least as difficult as those which constitute 


the final test in these subjects for college stu- 
dents. In all, one hundred ninety examinations 
were written: in one hundred fourteen of them 
the pupils were successful and received some 
college eredit for their efforts. Since some 
pupils wrote and passed more than one ex- 
amination, these figures represent the actual 


number of examinations written and passed. 
One hundred thirty-five individual pupils at- 
tempted these one hundred ninety examinations: 
seventy-nine pupils passed in all one hundred 
examinations. With the exception of 
chemistry 101, the first 
course in this field, at least one pupil passed in 
every the therefore, the 


showing of these high-school pupils is very fa- 


fourteen 


semester of the basie 


subject. On whole, 
vorable: sixty per cent. of the examinations at- 
tempted were passed; the average grade of those 
who were successful is almost exactly a C; for 
the entire group the average grade is slightly 
above a D. High school pupils who are able 
to do as well as this are certainly entitled to be 
relieved of the necessity of repeating these 
courses. 

By a 
with this project, the amount and nature of the 


ruling of the faculty in connection 
credit to be awarded to those successful in pass- 
ing these special examinations are left to the 
In the 


great majority of cases the performance of the 


diseretion of the department involved. 


students was such as to warrant granting them 
unconditional eredit. However, there were some 


instanees where the instructors concerned felt 
that before credit could be given further work 
in the department was necessary. The case of 


those students who were successful in passing 
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This 
semester of the course covering the period from 
1789 to the Civil War. While the students were 
successful in the examination, it was the feeling 


history 204 is in point. is the second 


of the department that final credit should be 
contingent upon the satisfactory completion of 
the work of the first semester and preparation 
of the comprehensive paper which is required 
of all students taking the course, the second 
semester to be used in guided reading designed 
to eliminate whatever gaps there might be in the 
individual’s knowledge of the material to be 
covered in elass. 

Due to the fact that the pupils participating 
in this project did not adhere rigorously to any 
one plan in preparing for these examinations, 
no conclusion is possible as to the best method 
of preparation to follow. An answer to this 
question will be sought in a further study of 
the problem, in which this factor will be more 
carefully controlled, during the present academic 
vear. 

Final evaluation of this plan must wait until 
the performance of these students in their col- 
lege courses has been studied. However, the 
facts presented in this article demonstrate that 
superior high school pupils are capable of an- 
ticipating successfully, through guided inde- 
pendent study, much of the work required in the 
freshman year at the University of Buffalo. To 
the extent that these courses are representative 
of junior college courses elsewhere, it is evident 
that high school and college, as far as the bril- 
liant pupil is concerned, are still far from well- 
articulated. 

Henry C. MILs 
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